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(Blackwood’s Mag. Ap.) 
THERE IS A TONGUE IN EVERY LEAF. 


THERE is a tongue in every leaf! 
A voice in every rill! — 

A voice that speaketh everywhere, 

In flood and fire, through earth and air ; 
A tongue that’s never still ! 


‘Tis the Great Spirit, wide diffused 
Through every thing we see, 

That with our spirits communeth 

Of things mysterious---Life and Death, 
Time and Eternity ! 


I see Him in the blazing sun, 
And in the thunder cloud ; 

I hear Him in the mighty roar 

That rusheth through the forest hoar, 
When winds are piping loud. 


I see Him, hear Him, everywhere, 

In all things---darkness, light, 
Silence, and sound ; but, most of all, 
When slumber’s dusky curtains fall, 

At the dead hour of night. 


I feel Him in the silent dews, 
By grateful earth betray’d ; 
I feel Him in the gentle showers, 


The soft south wind, the breath of flewers, 


The sunshine, and the shade. 


And yet (ungrateful that I am !) 
I’ve turn’d in sullen mood 
From all these things, whereof He said, 
When the great whole was finished, 
That they were “ very good.” 


My sadness on the loveliest things 
Fell like unwholesome dew--- 
The darkness that encompass’d me, 
The oo I felt so palpably, 
ine own dark spirit threw. 


Yet He was patient---slow to wrath, 
Though every day provoked 
By selfish, pining discontent, 
Acceptance cold or negligent, 
And promises revoked. 


And still the same rich feast was spread 
For my insensate heart--- 

Not always so---f woke again, 

To join Creation’s rapturous strain, 
“ O Lord, how good Thou art !” 


The clouds drew up, the shadows fled, 
The glorious sun broke out, 
And love, and hope, and gratitude, 
Dispell’d that miserable mood 
Of darkness and of doubt. 





Sranzas—Tue GLovups were DisPERsED. 


Tue clouds were dispersed, and the tempest was o’er, 
The crimson of evening illumined the sky, 

And the soft-heaving waves, as they rippled ashore, 
Gleam’d bright with the tint of its magical dye. 


The swallows were sweeping the fields of the air, 
The black-bird sang forth from its leafy retreat ; 
And the valleys, renew’d in their bloom, smiled as fair, 
As the long promised land at the Israelites’ feet. 


Beside me the roses and lilies were spread, 
The pink and carnation of delicate vest ; 
The columbine lifted the pride of its head, 
And the dial of the sun-flower was turn’d to the west. 
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170 Original Poetry. 

The butterfly wanton’d on wings of delight, 
While the bee on her errand of industry bent, 

Was rifling the blooms, at the fall of the night, 
For a noonday of tempest in idleness spent. 


’T was soothing, ‘twas holy—a scene to.be felt ; 
And I doubted if Grief could abide in a world, 

Where the sunbeams of Joy were so lavishly dealt,— 
Where the banners of Glory and Peace were unfurl'd. 


No more, in the scowl of Misfortune, my soul 
Was dim as the winter, when tempests impend, 
And the winds, in their fury, rush forth from the Pole, 
The ocean to churn, and the forests to rend. 


To the main, to the mountains, with love-beaming eye, 
Rejoicing I turn’d, and their looks were as calm 

As the beautiful arch of that deep azure sky, 
Whose aspect was glory, whose zephyr was balm. 


Ob ! thus, ere the days of this pilgrimage cease, 
May the sunset of life be as placid and mild, 
The storms of Adversity still’d into peace, 
All passion becalm’d, and all sorrow exiled ! 





JUNE. 
(Time’s Telescope.) 


THE SUCCESSION OF FLOWERS. 





See her loose mantle elegance supply ; 

Her bending tufts, exactest symmetry. 

The gay carnation, decked in various dyes, 
Beauty with fragrance blended then supplits. 
See next the bold ranunculus expand, 

In graceful texture, to the florist’s hand : 

In richest foliage destined to outvie, 

It pours the soft enamel on the eye. 

Lilies of purest white their place resume, 

In pleasing contrast to the rose’s bloom. 

The rose, of brilliant hue, and perfumed breath, 
Buds, blossoms, dies,and still is sweet in death. 


The snowdrop, foremost of the lovely train, 
Breaks through the frozen soil ; in calm disdain 
Of danger, robed like innocence, steps forth, 
And dares the threat’ning furies of the North, 
Long ere the sap is to the bud conveyed, 

*Midst icicles in various forms displayed, 

Next peeps the crocus out, with timid air, 

Still doomed the rage of howling blasts to bear : 
Afraid she seems ’midst ruffian winds to shoot, 
Lies close, and hardly ventures from her rvot. 
The violet, stored with each emissive sweet, 
Like modest virtue, seeks a calm retreat, 











And, though possessed of each attractive grace 
That in the royal garden might have place, 
She deigns our humble hedges to adorn, 
And decks the rugged feet of many a thorn. 

In comes the auricula ; array’d she comes 

In splendour, and in liveliest beauty blooms: 
Scarce can the crystal lustre of her eye 

With her rich garment’s glossy satin vie : 
Around her bed the sweet perfumes arise, 
And clouds of unseen incense mount the skies. 
The tulips, all erect in gaudy show, 

Flush the parterre with a distinguished glow: 
Herve wanton Beauty plays a thousand freaks; 
A rich diversity of colours breaks 

In variegated dyes; their cups unfold 

The blushing crimson, and the flaming gold. 
See next anemone’s fair bottom spread 

A circling robe ; a rising dome her head ; 


To these, fresh flowers, that transiently preside, 

In quick succession crown the garden’s pride 
With vivid radiance bursting forth to views 

The treat enliven and the charm renew. 

All rise in different form, yet all agree 

To speak the praises of the Deity, 

Who gives to every plant and every flower, 
Toshow the wonders of creative power. 

While every plant and every flower conveys 

The transient nature of our fleeting days. 

Still deep reflection paints, to human kind, 
Those flowers that decorate the virtuous mind. 
These, watched by constant eare, by heavenly aid, 
In beauty still matured, can never fade ; 

With life renewed, they shall survive the tomb, 
And deck a paradise with endless bloom. J.V.T- 
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THE PHYSICIAN---NO. 


Of Colds, Coughs, and Catarrhal Complaints. 
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Vv. 


(New Mon. Apr.) 


OF COLDS, COUGHS, AND CATARRHAL 
COMPLAINTS. — 


puis is the period of the year when 
few persons are exempt from colds, 
and when you hear in company almost 
as much coughing as talking. Obstruc- 
tions and coughs annoy the heads and 
chests of the majority of our fellow-citi- 
zens, and the conclusion of the present 
winter confirms the observation of Syd- 
enham, that cough sometimes rages 
like a contagious disease. Both these 
complaints, however, are peculiarly for- 
tunate, inasmuch as people are much 
better satisfied with them than with 
many others of inferior consequence. 
A person must have an obstinate cough, 
and of long standing, before he can re- 
solve to apply for medical advice res- 
pecting it. Herather keeps it up by 
saccharine and oleaginous domestic 
medicines, and is the more pleased the 
more he expectorates. I have no wish 
to disturb the tranquillity of my readers, 
whieh occasions them so many restless 
nights. I might indeed easily alarm 
them, by merely quoting Pringle, who 
says, that the mildest catarrh is a slight 
inflammation of the lungs, which with- 
out great care is liable to produce dan- 
gerous disorders of the chest, or even 
consumption. But I am not so much 
an enemy to peace as to frighten my 
readers without the most urgent neces- 
sity. It is certain, that an ordinary re- 
cent cough is in many cases attended 
with very little danger, and that the 
domestic applications usually employed 
against it are extremely innocent. 


I shall beware of entering into a 
learned dissertation on the subject of 
catarrh and cough. All my readers 
know what these complaints are, 
though not perhaps in Greek; and 
none of them will expect a formal pre- 
scription for such slight disorders. 
Let them persevere in the use of their 
domestic remedies, till they think it 
worth while to consult a doctor, and he 
will know what course to pursue. He 
will divide catarrhs and coughs into va- 
rious classes; he will go through the 
different causes of all these classes, and 





enquire to which of them the case before 
him is to be ascribed. This cause he 
will counteract, and happy will it be 
for the patient if he hits upon the right 
one. It is not my intention at present 
to enter so deeply into the subject: all 
that I shall recommend for the cure of 
these complaints consists of trifles, by 
which an apothecary cannot live, and 
a doctor would starve. Heaven give 
them both bread in other ways! 

The savages, when they have a ca- 
tarrh, blow the smoke of tobacco 
through the nose, and whoever chooses 
to follow their example will find that it 
is a good and innocent remedy. Boer- 
haave, being applied to by a schoolmas- 
ter, whose mischievous boys had strew- 
ed sneezewort for him on a rose, which 
had almost made him sneeze to death, 
cured this artificial catarrh, by causing 
him to snuff up frequently warm milk 
into the nose. Lukewarm water might 
answer the same purpose; or if this 
were too troublesome, the patient need 
but draw repeatedly into the nostrils the 
hot steam of tea or coffee. Catarrhs 
have been very quickly removed, by 
putting the feet into hot water, which 
produces a still better effect if mixed 
with bran, or setting them on large 
bags filled with hot sand. At the com- 
mencement of a cold, some lay amber, 
mastix, incense, gum anime, or other 
fragrant substances, on red-hot stones 
or iron, and allow the smoke to diffuse 
itself over the room. By washing the 
mouth often with a solution of nitre in 
warm water, acatarrh is alleviated with- 
out danger. It is also useful to weta cor- 
ner of one’s handkerchief with vinegar 
for the purpose of smelling to it. Ma- 
ny chew the costus-root for the purpose 
of breaking the phlegm. Lemonade, 
or vinegar and water, taken abundant- 
ly ; abstinence from wine, coffee, and 
all heating aliments; and upon the 
whole a cooling diet, and a cool, dry 
atmosphere, are highly to be recom- 
mended. 

For a cough many saccharine and 
oleaginous matters are employed to 
promote expectoration. ‘This is very 
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well at first, but when such remedies 
have been long used, they keep up the 
expectoration and cough for six or even 
twelve months together, and injure the 
stomach. Gruel, barley-water, infusion 
of bran, and hartshorn and water, 
sweetened with currants or figs, .are 
good applications in the ordinary 


cough which arises from acrid humours. 


and cold. All heating spices and 
drinks, all strong acids and salts, ex- 
cite cough, and are to be avoided in 
catarrh. 

Thus far I have fallen in with the tone 
of the old women ; but it is now time 
to relinquish that. ‘There are other 
rules to which we must attend if we 
would avoid catarrh and cough, and 
these are more ineligible, clogged with 
fewer conditions, and of more general 
utility than the rules for the cure of 
those complaints. 


The nose, throat and gullet are lined 
internally with a membrane traversed 
by an infinite multitude of small ves- 
sels, which secrete from the blood a hu- 
mour, that in time becomes a viscous 
slime. When this humour is too abun- 
dantly secreted in the nose, it flows out 
in drops, and an obstruction of the head 
or catarrh is the consequence. When 
the same thing takes place in the wind- 
pipe, the irritation of its acridity occa- 
sions acovgh. ‘The profuse determin- 
ation of the humours to the nose, or 
windpipe, may result from a variety of 
causes: it may arise from catching 
cold in the feet, which drives the hu- 
mours to the head; or in the head, 
which interrupts the transpiration by 
the skin ; or in the whole body, be- 
cause therein both these causes are com- 
bined. A pungent dust, or a sharp 
fog excites unusual sensibility in the 
nose and the windpipe, which is suc- 
ceeded by a determination of the juices 
to those parts. Thus snuff produces 
an incessant catarrh, and the extreme- 
ly volatile Spanish snuff occasions 
cough, because it flies as far as the 
windpipe. Cold, which prevents the 
transpiration from the inner surface of 
the nose and the windpipe, is liable to 
produce an accumulation and obstruc- 
tion of the humours in those parts, 
which are commonly followed by ca- 
tarrh and cough. 


Colds, Coughs, and Catarrhal Complaints. 





On persons of great sensibility, 
these causes of catarrh and cough ope- 
rate very powerfully. ‘There are peo- 
ple who sneeze and cough when they 
sit at an open window, where they are 
exposed to the air on one side ; when 
they put a hand or a foot out of bed ; 
when their hair, wet with perspiration, 
becomes cold on the head; when they 
dip their hands into cold water, or go 
out of doors without a hat. Fallopius 
observed, that the smell of the rose 
makes some people sneeze ; and Boer- 
haave noticed, that a sudden admission 
of light to the eye in a morning, occa- 
sions sneezing in men, horses, and 
horned cattle. It is the same with 
cough. A feather tickling the head of 
the windpipe causes a violent cough ; 
exposure of the breast, a fog, or the in- 
haling of cold air, may be the cause of 
a long and troublesome cough. 


Hence it is obvious why catarrh and 
cough are so common, in great and 
rapid changes of temperature. ‘The 
proper weather for catarrhs is when 
the air is damp, cold, and windy ; as it 
frequently is in autumn, winter and 
spring. When, therefore, cold damp 
winds prevail, people should be partic- 
ularly careful to preserve an equable 
warmth in all parts of the body, and to 
keep up the general transpiration with- 
out overheating themselves. A person 
easily contracts a cough, when he goes 
abroad in sloppy weather and his feet 
become wet and cold, while alli the rest 
of the body is warm with walking, and 
perhaps perspires. In windy weather, 
that side which is exposed to the wind 
is always colder than the opposite side ; 
hence it is almost impossible to avoid 
coughs and catarrhs in spring and au- 
tumn. But the most extraordinary 
part of the business is, that those who 
dress and keep their apartments the 
warmest, are most troubled with 
coughs, catarrhs, and fluxions. Too 
great precaution commonly causes peo- 
ple to be more susceptible of taking 
cold; and if I have here convinced my 
readers of this truth, I am certain that 
I have rendered them a permanent ser- 
vice. 

I mean not to deny that a moderate 
covering is beneficial ; neither would I 
advise any one, who has beén accus- 














tomed to warm clothing and apart- 
ments to change his system at once ; 
for this should only be done by degrees, 
and with caution. So much, however, 
is certain, that one who is not in the 
habit of keeping himself too warm, 
does not incur, under the same circum- 
stances, half as much risk of catching 
cold, as one who is always huddled up 
and unable to bear a breath of air. It 
is not every admission of cold air to 
the body that is pernicious, or causes 
us to take cold; since being cold and 
taking cold are very different things. 
A person takes cold, when a disease is 
produced by the admission of cold air. 
This happens partly when the body 
passes rapidly from heat to cold, and 
then it is the more severely affected, 
the greater the difference between the 
degree of the previous heat and the de- 
gree of the succeeding cold; partly 
when the warmth, expelled from a cer- 
tain portion of the body only, is kept 
up in the rest of it, and then the severi- 
ty of the cold caught is in proportion 
to the difference of the temperature of 
the two parts. Experience furnishes 
incontestable evidence of this. Colds 
are not near so frequent in winter as in 
the hottest summer days, when these 
are followed by cold nights; and in 
winter the coldest beverage seldom 
proves so pernicious as cold water in 
summer : the former, because the body, 
overheated in the day, is cooled too sud- 
denly in the night; and the latter, be- 
cause in summer the temperature of 
our juices is far higher, owing to the 
heat of the atmosphere, than in winter ; 
consequently the difference between it 
and the temperature of cold water is 
much greater. In like manner expe- 
rience teaches, that we are much more 
liable to take cold from incautiously un- 
covering the head or feet, than if we 
were to cool the whole body by de- 
grees, as much as the head and feet 
alone have been cooled. A person 
may bathe in cold water, even ‘n hot 
weather, without injury ; but were he at 
the very same time to put his feet only 
into cold water, he would in all proba- 
bility catch a dangerous cold. ‘Thus 
the danger of taking cold is always the 
greater, the greater the difference be- 
tween the warmth of the body and the 
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temperature of the atmosphere ; that is, 
the warmer one dresses, and the warm- 
er the apartments in which one is ac- 
customed to abide. Hence one and 
the same temperature may prove harm- 
less to a man who is not in the habit of 
keeping himself very warm, and give a 
violent cold to another, who is rendered 
delicate by over-indulgence. 


Another circumstance is likewise to 
be considered. Who can equally pro- 
tect every part of the body? Neither 
decorum nor the necessary performance 
of various functions, admit of this. You 
may havea bosoin-friend at your breast, 
but cannot fasten one about your head 
when you go abroad. It is therefore 
possible enough that one part may dif- 
fer materially, in regard to the degree 
of warmth, from another which is kept 
very warm ; and as this alone is suffi- 
cient to give cold, nothing can pro- 
mote the taking of cold more than the 
practice to which I have just alluded. 
This may sound as extraordinary as if 
I were to assert, that a person may 
take cold by keeping too good a fire in 
his room ; and yet the one is as certain 
as the other. When a room without 
fire has a temperate atmosphere, a per- 
son may remain in it without danger of 
taking cold; but let a fire be made 
there, and a man place himself by it 
in such a manner that only one side 
gets warm, in this case a sensible differ- 
ence will take place in the temperature 
of the opposite sides of the body, and 
the person will presently begin to 
sneeze and cough. Or let him lie ina 
bed, with one side close to the wall, and 
another person ontheotherside. As the 
latter will cause that side to be by far 
the warmest, there arises a difference 
between the transpiration of the two 
opposite sides, which occasions cough, 
catarrh, and pains in the arm that is 
next to the wall. Whoever feels com- 
fortable in a room of moderate temper- 
ature, need but set his feet on a hot bot- 
tle ifhe wishes to have a catarrh. Thus 
the disproportionate heating of some 
parts of the body produces the same 
effect as the cooling of the opposite 
parts; and if this be the case, it is ea- 
sy to consider how it happens, that 
people who never stir out of their hous- 
es in winter, but huddle themselves up 
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in furs and ten-fold garments, complain 
of continual coughs, catarrhs, fluxions, 
aid rheumatic pains, while the wretch- 
es who lie about in the streets know not 
what it is to have a cold. 

As most diseases in this cuuntry are 
supposed to originate in colds, I trust 


that the preceding observations will be. 


perused with particular attention. This 
theory, may perhaps be correct; but 
for my part, f am of opinion, that colds 
produce more diseases than they other- 
wise would, because we are too anxious 
to guard against them. We should not 
be so liable to take cold, if we were not 
to keep ourselves too warm, and to over- 
heat some parts of the body in propor- 
tion to others, Look at the postillion, 
who drives for whole days together in 
all weathers, with the wind pouring 
right into the aperture of the ear, which 
he never thinks of covering. Another 
would severely feel the ill-effects of that 
from which he sustains not the least in- 
convenience. How often do you see 
labouring men working till they per- 
spire again, while their feet are as wet 
as the mud, mixed, perhaps with snow 
and ice, in which they are standing: 
nevertheless they scarcely know what 
it is to have colds or coughs. When 
these people have amassed money by 
their industry, and are enabled to in- 
dulge themselves ; when they can bask 
by the fire-side and mufile themselves 
up in warm clothing; they soon be- 
come as subject to colds as their supe- 
riors, and then first learn from experi- 
ence what coughs, catarrhs, and flux- 
ions are. Our error therefore lies in 
this, that by our very solicitude to 
guard against colds, we render it almost 
impossible to avoid them. 

Are we, then, it may be asked, to 
throw off our clothes and to sit without 
fire in winter? By no means, we will 
not run from one extreme to the other. 
We are sufficiently punished for the 
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one; who knows what the other might 
bring upon us? But it would not be 
amiss to follow Hoffman’s advice, to 
wear in all seasons the same kind of 
apparel, which should be of such a na- 
ture as not to be too hot for usin warm 
weather, or too cool in the cold. This 
rule is a very rational one, and unat- 
tended with danger. It preserves us 
from effeminacy, it hardens the consti- 
tution, and relieves from the trouble- 
some attention of changing our dress 
according to the weather—a practice 
by which alone the health of many has 
been ruined. Were I to add any thing 
to the above recommendation, it should 
be this, not to heat rooms which you 
make your usual abode, too hot; and 
above all, to habituate children in their 
infancy to all weathers, and to clothe 
them as lightly as is compatible with 
reason, and with their comfort. By 
attention to these directions every thing 
may be accomplished. By means of 
such a system the gipsies go half naked 
in winter: and the inhabitants of the 
countries contiguous to Hudsen’s Bay 
brave the most intense cold with bare 
shoulders, though the rest of the body 
is covered with furs, and even account 
this a healthy practice. 

I know I shall most likely be met 
by the objection, that coughs and colds 
are but trifling complaints, which it is 
easy to bear. [But are those who en- 
tertain this notion aware, that a cough, 
how slight soever at first, may lead to 
consumption, and death; and that 
there are catarrhs which terminate in 
paralysis ? Hildanus relates that a man 
became blind with violent sneezing; 
and Hallet made the same observation, 
respecting females who sneezed im- 
moderately. It is, moreover, but too 
well known, that severe and neglected 
colds may occasion apoplexy and 
death. 

Feb. 20. 


been addressed to me through the pub- 
I must confess that the less I had an- 


ticipated the honour of such correspondence, the more I feel flattered by the at- 


tention which seems to be paid to my papers. 


My readers will not, I trust, be 


displeased with the occasional insertion of such of the epistles with which I may 
be favoured, as tend either to throw new light on the subjects of my monthly 
lucubrations, or to elicit information on points connected with the preservation 


of health. 
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The following may be regarded as introductory to this supplemental depart- 


ment: 


To the Physician. 


Sir,—Now I have read a few of 
your papers, I have totally changed the 
opinion I had formed of them from the 
first announcement. I imagined you 
were going to furnish us with directions 
in the style of those popular writers 
who pretend to teach people how to 
cure themselves of all kinds of diseases. 
We have already too many works of 
that sort, and I am _ convinced that 
they do more harm than good: indeed 
I know as much from my own experi- 
ence. A few years since actuated by 
a particular solicitude for the preserva- 
tion of my health, I resolved to pay 
particular attention to myself, and to 
be my own doctor. Accordingly I 
purchased a celebrated work, in which 
the causes and symptoms of every dis- 
ease were described, and to which be- 
longed a medicine-chest, containing 
whatever was necessary for curing all 
the complaints incident to human na- 
ture. I perused the first chapter of 
this work most attentively, and re- 
cognized inthe description of the 
first disease treated of much that seemed 
to apply tomy own case. You may 
easily imagine how delighted I was to 
reap so early a harvest of my indus- 
try. I had already resolved to set about 
the cure of this first disorder immedi- 
ately: and meanwhile, out of mere cu- 
riosity, turned to the description of the 
second. My joy increased, when I 
found the second disease presented a 
much more accurate delineation of me 
than the first. No, said I to myself, f 
have but some symptoms of the one ; 
the actual cause of my misery certainly 
lies in the other. ‘Thoroughly satisfied 
that my complaint could be no other 
than the second, I took the cathartic 
prescribed for it, and read the same 
morning, by way of amusement, the 
account of the third. ‘To my utter as- 
tonishment, I found it coincide so exact- 
ly with my state, that I wished myself 
well rid of the cathartic, in order that 
{ might swallow the emetic which was 





recommended for the third disorder. I 
now began te perceive the necessity of 
perusing the whole work before I could 
ascertain exactly with what disease I 
was afflicted. T’o cut the matter short 
sir, I laboured through fifty-four griev- 
ous complaints and mortal distempers, 
and found in al! of them so many of the 
characteristics of my particular case, 
that I could not but look upon myself as 
an epitome of all possible diseases. I 
ran through the whole book to discover 
how a man ought to act who has every 
disorder at once ; but for this deplora- 
ble situation, no directions whatever 
were given. Figure to yourself my 
consternation, when I learned: that I 
was plethoric, paralytic, scorbutic, 
cachetic, gouty, hypochondriac, ne- 
phritic, jaundiced, dropsical, epilep- 
tic, feverish, apoplectic, consumptive, 
and hectic. ‘ Who can relieve me, 
miserable Job!’ I exclaimed, and was 
overwhelmed with despair, till my wife 
came and threw the confounded book 
into the fire. While it was burning the 
evil spirits which had hitherto turned 
my brain seemed gradually to quit me. 
I have made a vow, and thus far kept 
it too, never again to read any such 
book which I am not qualified to ap- 
preciate and understand. I warn all 
my friends, as they value their peace, 
to beware of such works, and you, sir, 
will, I trust, agree with me. Permit me 
to bear testimony, that your papers are 
not calculated to overwhelm any of 
your readers, how susceptible soever, 
with a load of diseases which they really 
have not; and at the same time to beg 
you to make my melancholy story 
known to the public for the benefit of 
the community. [hope you will con- 
tinue as you have begun, and I can as- 
sure you, that so long as The Physi- 
cian shall appear inthe pages of The 
New Monthly Magazine, I shall re- 
main its, and your attentive reader, 
JEREMIAH JoBsoN. 
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A SHIPWRECK, 


N the 26th of last November, late 
in the day, a solitary vessel was 
discovered off , on the coast of 
Sussex, whose broad, round, and ele- 
vated bows and stern, bespoke her 
plainly to be Dutch. She was loiter- 
ing on the waters, as these Dutch ves- 
sels are apt to do, while her general 
movements and conduct, in relation to 
the shore under her lee, the state of the 
tide, and the coming night, indicated 
the doubts and embarrassments of a 
stranger. She was an object of deep 
interest to a little group of fishermen, 
assembled at their ordinary evening 
council at the capstan, and the opinion 
among them was, that evil awaited her. 
‘The appearances of the weather were 
fearful: the sky was foul with vapour, 
and the sun, low in the west, stood star- 
ing through the mist with a pale, ray- 
less, and portentous face, that told of 
approaching danger and _ disaster. 
‘There was little wind, but the sea roar- 
ed loudly, and came rolling in with an 
agitated swell, which old John Read 
remarked denoted that the gale was 
already up to windward, and would 
soon be upon us. He was right; _be- 
fore dark it blew a storm, and the last 
time the stranger-ship was seen from 
the land afloat, she was bending down 
to her beam ends under a press of sail, 
doing her utmost to gain an offing, and 
weather Beachy Head. It was not to 
be. At ten o’clock, and at about high- 
water, the wind blowing dismally,and a 
monstrous sea on, she came ashore, 
running nearly close up under the lofty 
chalk cliffs, half a mile east of 
The crew were speedily relieved from 
all apprehension about their safety, by 
the retiring of the tide, when all hands 
on board combined with all , in 
the anxious labour. of saving what they 
could of the cargo, before the coming 
on of the next flood. The vessel prov- 
ed to be De Jonge Nicolaas, of two 
hundred tons burthen, laden with wine 
and brandy from Cette, and bound to 
Amsterdam. 
Dutch ships bear a reasonable re- 
semblance to Dutch men, and are to 











the ships of most other nations, what 
dull, plodding, steady men are to men 
of genius, and quick passions. They 
sail slowly and heavily, but they are 
safe sea boats, and derive many and 


great advantages, in the various vicis- 


situdes of a voyage, from the peculiar- 
ities of mould and construction, which 
will not allow them to be swift and 
lively. As they draw very little wa- 
ter, they drift away broadside to lee- 
ward when sailing near the wind; and 
for their head-way, their bows are 
about as well formed for cutting through 
the water, as their broadsides. Thus 
appointed, the Dutchman, in a fleet of 
all flags, will inevitably bring up the 
rear; but he bears this distinction in a 
spirit of quietism that keeps his ship 
quite in countenance ; and replies to 
your ridicule by letting you know, that 
he can walk his forecastle and quarter- 
deck in a gale with dry shoes, while 
you shall be plunging your fine front 
bowsprit-under,—or can make a small 
harbour, or ground on the main and 
step ashore, while you must keep the 
sea, or strike in deep water and be 
drowned. ‘To fit your ships rather for 
encountering the shore than the sea, 
is not in the highest spirit of enterprise ; 
but we must remember, that if, under 
such a system of prudential prepara- 
tion, Columbus had not discovered 
America, Perouse, perhaps, had not 
been lost. The difference, after all, is 
only as between dispatch and delay. 
The Dutch do all, or are in a course of 
doing all, that other nations do; and 
as nothing is denied to perseverance, 
they will, before doomsday, do all that 
is to be done. It is not their way to 
push themselves forwards into the fore- 
most ranks, as discoverers and invent- 
ors; yet they are not idle; they are 
always following, and, only let them 
choose their own century, they will 
not always be behind. If they are to 
act extempore, you must at least give 
them time. 

I went forth at daylight to see the 
unfortunate Nicolaas, and was just in 
time to witness her last battle with sea 














and storm, and her final overthrow. I 
have often thought, that a gibbet on the 
beach at would make it, as a 
picture of desolation, quite complete. 
An effect of as much force, perhaps, 
was supplied by the masts and tattered 
rigging of the wreck, which were just 
distinguishable through the mist of the 
surf, and combining with the natural 
bleakness and dreariness of the place, 
gave a depth of meaning to the gloom 
of a black November morning, which 
went at once to the heart. The gale 
had abated considerably, but it had 
left its signs. Vast, lowering, bloated 
clouds, full of wrath and mischief, dark- 
ened the sky ; and the sea, swollen by 
a spring flood, was bordered to the 
distance of half a mile from the shore 
with tiers of hurrying, foaming, crash- 
ing breakers, on the verge of which the 
devoted ship stood, like a criminal be- 
fore his executioners. She had as yet 
suffered no material change visibly, 
and looked altogether so sound and 
compact, that there were some hopes 
and more fears, that she might live 
through the battery of another flood, 
and, if more moderate weather should 
succeed before night, be got afloat 
again, and even (who could tell ?) 
show her old hull in Amsterdam once 
more. An _ unprejudiced spectator, 
however, could scarcely observe the 
character and action of the sea that was 
rapidly advancing, and calculate upon 
any other result than her destruction. 


A great concourse of people from the 
neighbouring villages and farms had 
been brought to the spot by tidings of 
the accident ; shopkeepers great and 
small; artisans, high and low; farm- 
ers, ploughmen, shepherds, and fisher- 
men—every body, and his wife and 
children too—all of whom conceived 
that they had, at least, a contingent in- 
terest in the vessel and her rich con- 
tents. No one could possibly stay at 
home on so temptingan occasion. With- 
ered and forgotten old women, not seen 
abroad twice in a twelvemonth, emerg- 
ed into life and were out in the world 
again; mothers with infants in their 
arms, and large families clinging to 
their aprons—veteran paupers from 
the poor-house, stumping about on 
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sticks and crutches—all found time, 
and strength, and resolution enough, to _ 
join the crowd, on this great day of in- 
vitation. The inhabitants of the coast 
look upon the wreck as a largess of the 
elements, which it would be almost a 
sin not to receive with grateful alacrity. 
They sally out to enjoy the good things 
provided for them by such a visitation, 
with precisely the same sense of gene- 
ral right and welcome, as they might 
do, were it to please the skies to rain 
bread and cheese, and beer. 


I followed the various throng up to 
the top of the cliff,—a smooth-shaven 
perpendicular precipice, from whence 
we had a clear view of the ves- 
sel, lying at the depth of a hun- 
dred and fifty feet beneath us, and 
heard, or thought we heard, the crack- 
ing of her planks and timbers, and 
could note the effect of every wave 
that burst over her, through the whole 
progress of her ruin. How magnified 
in our apprehension was the mightiness 
of the ocean by the interposition of this 
victim, which it was destroying before 
our eyes! As the heavy, beetling seas 
came roaring on to the attack, they 
seemed, in our fancies, to be raging 
with a savage joy, like monsters over 
their prey. It was like looking upon 
wild beasts at feeding-time. I could 
not help feeling, as the vessel from time 
to time showed her shattered deck 
through the parting foam, a sort of pity 
and sympathy for her, as though she 
had been, not a thing of wood and iron 
only, but of life and sensation; and the 
same sentiment was obviously shared 
by the crowd about me—a momentary 
mercy—a “ natural tear”—prevailing 
over the selfishness of their final hopes 
and wishes. It was not the loss of 
property that any body felt or cared for : 
it was the ship—the Nicolaas—that we 
deplored, the friend and companion of 
man, his house and helpmate through 
many a day of danger and distress, 
now cast forth to perish without a hand 
toaidher. ‘Poor thing!’ said a woman 
near me; ‘Lordhelp her!’ drawled out 
another. There were four or five stran- 
gers present, heavy, ruddy, fat-faced 
men, bulkily clothed in Flushing jack- 
ets and trowsers, who were remarkable 
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among the anxious crowd, as preserv- 
ing countenances untouched by the 
lightest sign of curiosity or disturbance. 
Sleep might have closed their eyes, but 
could scarcely have added to the calm- 
ness and repose of their looks. These 
were Dutchmen, the crew of the vessel 
—and what was it all tothem? They 
had their pipes ; and if they smoked on 
the top of a cliffin Sussex, on board 
the Nicolaas, or on the borders of one 
of their own dikes—where was the 
mighty difference. 


After the vessel had been exposed 
for about half an hour to the full range 
of the sea, her masts loosened from the 
bottom, and carrying all before them, 
descended slowly, and with a crashing 
noise, to the water. ‘This was a fatal 
signal: the next sea completed her de- 
struction at a blow ; it struck her, and 
she disappeared, scattered into frag- 
ments, like a cask with the hoops 
knocked off; no vestige of her whole 
bulk being again visible, except now 
and then a timber-head, sticking up 
like a black post in the hollow of a sea. 
At this final act of the catastrophe I 
looked up wistfully into the face of one 
of the Dutchmen, shook my head, and 
so, in my best Dutch, told him, how 
sincerely I condoled with him. He ev- 
idently understood me, for he took his 
pipe from his mouth—ejected a cata- 
ract of saliva over his shoulder—shook 
out the ashes—rammed down the re- 
maining charge with a tawny, broken- 
nailed thumb—replaced the pipe be- 
tween his teeth—blew out a cloud of 
smoke with three or four sharp, sudden, 
pufis—found all right—and thereupon 
looked, not as if the Nicolaas was not, 
but as if she had never been. I quite 
hated the fellow for his barbarous resig- 
nation. He and his shipmates, with 
mute sobriety, now returned to the 
town, where they at once seemed as 
used to the place, and as little moved 
and wondering, as the posts. These 
are your men for troublesome times : a 
revolution that moved them, would 
move the hills. An earthquake, noth- 
ing less, could put them out of their way. 

On the ebbing of the tide, there was 
“a rush,” as at the opening of the doors 
‘at the theatre, for good places or prizes 
under the cliffs, and we immediately 


found ourselves amidst the ruinous litter 
of the wreck. No one asked now 
—where is she?—She was every 
where. I never saw a vessel in so 
short a time so completely broken up. 
To the extent of a mile and a half, the 


‘beach directly under the cliff was 
‘ strewed, without the clear space of a 


yard, with her fragments and her car- 
go. A person not familiar with such 
sights, would have supposed that here 
were materials for a dozen ships ; and 
the pipes of wine, three hundred in 
number, lying in clusters of four and 
five, as far as the eye could see them 
along the beach, seemed cargo enough 
to have filled them. A little wreck, as 
they say ofa little blood, makes a great 
show ; and in a state of dispersion 
gives a very deceitful account to the 
eye of its actual quantity. 


As there were no lives to be lost or 
saved, it may be imagined that, as a 
spectacle, the mere rubbish of broken 
beams and timbers must have been 
dull and insignificant. But this was by 
no means the case. A wreck, as a 
sign only of the power and danger of 
the sea, is always an impressive sight ; 
and, though the crew may have been 
only Dutchmen, is full of associations 
connected with human interests, which 
will not allow us to look upon it with- 
out emotion. The ruins of a house, de- 
stroyed by fire, are always an object of 
earnest curiosity; we gaze anxiously 
amongst the blackened ruins upon ev- 
ery trace of our old acquaintance, 
rooms, and their furniture; a stove 
and a poker, a bit of papered wall, or 
any such familiar images of domestic 
comfort and security, become full of a 
deep and melancholy interest. It is 
the same with a wreck: every poor 
cast-away plank has its story—every 
remnant of deck and cabin something 
to say in its desolation, that may stop 
aman for a moment to think and to 
sigh. I observed the cook’s huge 
black boiler, full of sand, pebbles, and 
sea-weed,lying in dismal companionship 
with the vessel’s figure-head, a goggle- 
eyed gentleman with flowing locksand a 
three-cornered hat, radiant all over with 
green and gold. Ah! what did all this 
coxcombry avail him now? Pieces of 
rope and ragged canvass, bedding, 
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coats, boxes, lay jumbled together with 
the splintered fragments of the ship 
amongst the beach and weeds; a 
blanket stuck upon the jagged points 
of a broken mast—here and there was 
a drowned hat and a shoe, not to for- 
get a pair of blue breeches, of the true 
Batavian mould, pasted out in full di- 
mensions against the white face of a 
chalk rock,—a striking example of the 
mixed ludicrous and pathetic. 


I had wandered about for an hour, 
keeping at a distance from the people 
and their noise, that I might enjoy, if 1 
may say so, the natural circumstances of 
the scene without disturbance; and 
was on my return, when I met a man 
lustily singing out a jovial song, tum- 
bling about, and snapping his fingers 
with an emphasis that clearly showed 
he cared not a fig for the world. Such 
manners produced in me an unpleasant 
revulsion of feeling, for they certainly 
were not in harmony with dreadful 
precipices, the awful voice of the sea, 
and the mournful memorials of its fury 
that lay in my path. Aye (said I to 
myself), this rascal has been moraliz- 
ing for his part over the contents of one 
of the wine casks, having eluded, no 
doubt, the vigilance of the guards. 
Presently I met another exactly in the 
same plight; and “a third whose air 
was like the former ;” till, on rounding 
a projecting point of rock, I had the 
whole company again before me—all 
revolutionized since I had last seen 
them, and brought by the same means 
to the same likeness. The devil could 
not have added a more artful bait to the 
ordinary temptations of a wreck than 
this provoking cargo. It was irresisti- 
ble: flesh and blood, in Sussex at least, 
literally could not stand against it. I 
never saw drunkenness on such a scale, 
or in such variety before. One has 
seen at a fair considerable numbers 
very fully drank, but still they were the 
exceptions—the minority, and served 
rather, like the red flowers in a corn 
field, to diversify the crowd, than to 
mark its general character and condi- 
tion. Here, on the contrary, in a mul- 
titude-of four or five hundred people, 
the sober man was the rarity, and so 
much so, that like one bonnet in the 
“pit,” he was quite lost in the reeling 
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tumult by which he was surrounded. 
The whole. history of getting drunk © 
was here exhibited at one point of time; - 
from the earliest symptoms of innova- 
tion, up all the steps to the very top of 
the ascending flight—and then down 
again on the other side, lower and low- 
er, even to the bottom—the level 
“dead drunk.” ‘The chattering, the 
laughing, the singing, the bawling, the 
jigging, the quarrelling, the challenging, 
the fighting, the staring, the silent, the 
sulky, the sentimental, the rolling, the 
falling, the fallen——were all confounded 
together, and composed certainly as 
wild a set of figures for a picture of the 
sea-beach at noon-day, as the most ri- 
otous imagination could desire. You 
might go through all Cook’s Veyages, 
I fancy, and not find for it a worthy 
companion-piece. ‘The women confin- 
ed themselves principally to dancing 
and singing, clamorously beset by a 
host of squalling children—drunk too, 
poor little sufferers; the boys, of all 
sizes, were kicking one another’s hats 
into the sea, pulling off the women’s 
caps, huzzaing at a fight, or shouting 
and laughing at some methodistical old 
beldame, who would be preaching in 
her cups; while the men, every one 
who was not absolutely felo de se, and 
quiet at his length, were at work—or 
enacting every extravagance of Bed- 
lamites, as they played at rolling casks 
into carts. And were there no super- 
intendants to check such doings ? Oh! 
yes—fifty, if there was one; but, 
somehow or other, these men of au- 
thority, were, of all the persons. on 
their legs, the most helplessly drunk ; 
having arms in their hands, it appeared 
to me, for no other purpose, but that 
they might themselves drink without 
stint or question. At the top of every 
loaded cart that moved away, you be- 
held one of these “ safe conducts,” an 
officer they called him, Jolloping about 
with a drawn sword, and a face 
of solemn incompetency, his whole sur- 
viving powers being insuflicient for the 
maintenance of his seat, let alone his 
dignity, for any two minutes of his jour- 
ney. We hadhalf adozen dragoons tgo, 
galloping along the beach, and slash- 
ing the air with their sabres, and rolling 
about in their saddles, with a freedom 
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that must have ended in twenty tum- 
bles, had they been any thing less than 
drunk—and dragoons. ‘there were 
still higher powers, even guagers and 
supervisors, who had been equally 
open to the seductions of the rosy god. 
The rabble had accomplished their sly 


potations in holes and corners, with a 


bladder, a hat, or a shoe, for a goblet ; 


but, with the magistracy, all was done 


epenly and becomingly—such are the 
advantages of authority. 


In the course of my ramble, I joined 
a little group who had assembled round 
a mighty cask, and taken it into their 
heads that it was necessary they should 
pronounce upon the nature of its con- 
tents. A large can, holding some quarts 
by way of sample, was filled and hand- 
ed over to the chief man, already much 
disguised, though capable of much 
more. He collected himself, as a col- 
lector should, on receiving the rich mea- 
sure, swallowed a mouthful, and coa- 
tinued for a minute deliberately smack- 
ing his lips, with his head declined a 
little, and his eyes fixed in a profound, 
judicial stare; then another mouthful, 
with smacking as before, and another, 
and another, till tired of this dribbling 
and doubting, he determined to have a 
fair taste at once ; and, with the help 
of both hands, began gulping down a 
horse-like draught, which lasted as 
long as his breath, when the can, 
splashing and swashing, was redeemed 
from his unsteady grasp, and with a 
crapulous hiccup, he announced that it 
was—“ port, de—de—decidedly port.” 
The can was then filled and emptied 
again and again, as it performed its 
rounds among the whole jury of inquis- 
itors, who came to the same verdict, 
that it could be nothing but port, and 
all “for the benefit of the underwriters.” 
— There was one cask at a considerable 
distance from the rest, which I found 
under the special charge of a sailor be- 
longing to the Preventive Service, 
who, remote from the general tumult, 
was abiding here “in single blessed- 
ness,” about as happy and helpless as 
it is in the power of wine to make a 
man. Not knowing with what com- 
mand I might be commissioned, he 
thought it necessary, on seeing me, to 
pit on a grave, superintending face ; 
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and, as he stood minueting before the 
cask, with a cutlass in his hand, and 
the brass knob of a huge pistol staring 
out from his breast, he formed altogeth- 
er the most ludicrously contradictory 
figure I ever beheld. ‘“ What cheer, 
mate, what cheer?” said I: “ All’s 
well,” said he; and immediately fell 
flat upon his back. Now, thought I, 


-he must certainly acknowledge his de- 
‘linquency : but no: after much uncall- 


ed-for plunging and sprawling, for 
which he damned himself soundly, he 
contrived to bring himself to a perpen- 
dicular again, and, to my amazement, 
fixed upon me the same official, res- 
ponsible face, as before, which would 
have me to know, that he was as so- 
ber asa judge. I could resist the ap- 
peal no longer, but burst out intoa 
loud laugh, in which the poor fellow 
at last very cordially joined me: though 
the approach of his commanding offi- 
cer soon spoiled the joke, and I left him 
to authenticate his temperance with 
what success he might. 


There were two hundred casks of 
wine, as they called it, saved, and of 
these, it was in due time discovered, 
there was not a single one which had 
not been tapped and fasted. It was 
three days before the whole cargo was 
deposited in a store-house ; and though, 
after the first day, it was protected 
against any general violence, there 
were still such opportunities of indul- 
gence, through the milkiness, or wini- 
ness, rather, of the sentinels, that not 
a man in the town was quite himself, as 
long as there was a cask left. They 
began early; there is nothing like it. I 
met many most despotically drunk be- 
fore sun-rise ; which, indeed, is not to 
be wondered at, when we consider that 
they had been drinking all night. Cold, 
sour, turbid, wine, drunk out of a rus- 
ty tin can, in the open air, at seven 
o’clock, on a wet morning, in Novem- 
ber! How I envy them their stomachs ! 
Some bruised heads, and a few broken 
legs, were among the results of this 
Bacchanalian jollity; and black eyes, 
fist-made, are to this hour still tracea- 
ble in their last livery of blue and yel- 
low. : 

It had occurred to me on the first 
day of the revels, as I looked upon so, 
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many senseless carcases, lying like 
corpses on the strand, that darkness 
and the flowing tide might bring some 
of them into peril, from which they 
were little in a condition to escape ; 
and had it not been for the exertions of 
sisters almost sober, and wives only 
half-drunk, it might have proved a sad 
day for indeed. As it was, on- 
ly one fatal accident occurred. 


A dragoon, a fine young man, with 
his horse, was found drowned on the 
following morning, by some mischance 
or misconduct which nobody could ex- 
plain. He was observed late in the 
night quite frantic with drink, and, 
unfortunately, the spectators were too 
much elevated for thoughts of danger 
or precaution. By what strange mys- 
terious ties is our death sometimes re- 
lated to events, remote, one might 
have thought, from all possible connex- 
ion with it! Thad seen this man, on 
the evening when the vessel first ap- 
peared, talking with some of his com- 
rades about her distress; and he re- 
tired with them, no doubt to his snug 
quarters, blessing himself in his enjoy- 
ments and security. His story was 
plain and intelligible enough when it 
was all over; but how inconceivable 
would he have thought it, had he been 
told, at the moment when he was pity- 
ing the labouring ship, that she would 
bring death to only one—and that the 
one would be himself! 

I should be happy to find out some 
grounds of excuse, or palliation at least, 
for the spirit of plunder that prevails 
on our coasts, and is so general, indeed, 
that it may almost be imputed to us as 
a national reproach. At no very dis- 
tant period, the business of “ wrecking” 
was often combined with acts of mer- 
ciless violence and ferocity that the 
Cossacks or the Malays might have 
been ashamed to acknowledge. 
ple were not then satisfied with rob- 
bing the ship, but would fall upon the 
unfortunate crew, carry off their little 
property, tear their clothes from their 
back, and, if they resisted, knock 
them on the head. Such barbarities 
are now, thank God, seldom heard of. 
I have witnessed many shipwrecks on 
various parts of the coast, but certainly 
never saw ill-usage or inhumanity of 
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any kind extended towards the crews. 
On the contrary, the first considera- 
tion, with all denominations of people, 
even those who would be most forward 
to plunder when the season came, was 
invariably to make every effort in their 
power for the preservation of lives. In 
this generous labour, which is engaged 
in without a thought of reward, | have 
seen so many examples of the no- 
blest courage and self-devotedness on 
the part of the “ rogues and vagrants” 
of the sea-side, that I am almost will- 
ing to forgive them the ordinary tres- 
passes of their trade. As the Review- 
er said of Lord Byron’s Corsair, they 
have “every virtue under heaven except 
common honesty.” Itis the ship and 
her cargo alone that they regard with 
hostility ; and even these, in the pres- 
ent improved state of feeling on such 
subjects, are not condemned till they 
have had, what is considered, a fair 
trial. As long as a vessel holds togeth- 
er, and can be called a ship, they ad- 
mit that it fairly belongs to its proprie- 
tors; but assoon as itis broken up 
and scattered in fragments along the 
shore, it is nothing—its identity is 
gone for ever. In this state of dissolu- 
tion, they consider it as at once eman- 
cipated from all exclusive claims of 
ownership, and cast beyond all recog- 
nized boundaries of law and right, 
upon some waste element, as it were, 
or scramble-lund, open to any adven- 
turer who fears not the sea and surf. 
They do not feel that plunder in such 
a case is chargeable with any degree 
of cruelty and injustice: the sea, they 
say, has done all the mischief; we on- 
ly take what it pleases to send us ; and, 
whether it be lobsters and flat-fish, or 
pieces of plank and coils of rope, we 
hold ourselves equally innocent. You 
might tell them, that a considerable 
art of a wreck might be collected for 
the benefit of the owners; but you 
cannot tell them what part; and, as 
they know that a considerable propor- 
tion of it is likely to be swept away by 
the sea, they choose to think that all 
which they save is justly made their 
own. A certain quantity may or may 
not be recovered—nothing can be 
more doubtful—and in the meantime, 
the whole lies in so loose a state, so 
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unnoticed and unguarded, so much in 
short like something lost, that they 
cannot help believing that it belongs 
to any body who will stoop to pick it 
up. “ We found it,” they say, “ and 
there can be no harm in that.” You 
may tell them too, that if there is‘no 
other owner, the lord ef the manor has 
the first turn; but the reasonableness 
of his priority is quite beyond their 
comprehension, and, to speak honestly, 
I do not wonder atit. His estate, they 
think, terminates with the land, and 
has no continuity, as far as interest and 
authority are concerned, with the shore : 
that belongs to the sea, which belongs, 
they contend, to every body. How far 
does the lord paramount push his do- 
minions? ‘To low-water mark ? High- 
water mark is his natural frontier ac- 
cording to the popular opinion, and I 
am greatly inclined to agree with it. 
If he has a just title to every old cask 
and plank that is cast on the shore by 
the sea, he may with equal propriety, 
as it appears to me, claim all its natural 
produce, the fish, as far as I know not 
what mark; and in this manner, our 
sovereign squires round the kingdom 
might come to the grace of parcelling 
out the ocean among themselves, as 
they have parcelled out the air, and 
make it as criminal to pick up a_peri- 
winkle, as to shoot a partridge. 


The occasional interference of lords 
of manors, with their arrogant and un- 
intelligible pretensions, tends rather to 
quicken, than restrain, the general ea- 
gerness for plunder. “ If you come to 
that, what business has he with it more 
than another?” I have been often 
asked by some of these rapacious peo- 
ple, and I never could answer them to 
their satisfaction or my own. Con- 
vince them that “ wrecking” is robbe- 
ry, and they will cheerfully desist from 
the practice. Itis by no means the 
needy and knavish alone whom you 
may see hovering with eager eyes and 
ready hands about a stranded ship: 
men of substance and character, who 
hold their heads high in the world, at- 
tend vestries, and sit upon juries, join 
in the pursuit without scruple or shame. 
The baker, the butcher, the grocer, 
the whole aristocracy of the village, 
are perfectly prepared to pick any little 


A Shipwreck. 


portable God-send on the sea-shore, 
that may come in their way; though 
they are all, undoubtedly, people, who 
would scorn to soil their hands by any 
of the vulgar modes of plain and admit- 
ted dishonesty. Mr. » our 
respectable blacksmith and bell-hanger, 





would not hesitate to find property be- 
‘longing to a wreck, to the amount of 


twenty or thirty pounds, or more, if he 
could be so lucky; but he would sooner 
die, Iam sure, than pick a neighbour’s 
pocket of a penny, and would combine 
with all honest men to hoot down the 
wretch who could be guilty of sucha 
deed, as too infamous for this earth. 


Ignorance and prejudice, confirmed 
and endeared by immemorial habit, 
are the cause of these moral inconsist- 
encies ; and they are the more obstinate, 
no doubt, as they happen to have a lit- 
tle present profit on their side. All 
such blinds will eventually be cleared 
away, I trust, by that “ growing intelli- 
gence of the age,” which we hear so 
much of just now, but which has not 
yet got quite so far as the coast. Se- 
vere laws and violent punishments 
would have no effect: as they would 
not enlighten the minds of “ wreckers,” 
they would be regarded only, like the 
gamelaws and the penalties against 
smuggling, as tyrannical exertions of 
authority against the peor man’s 
right of alivelihood. The victory will 
not be speedy or easy, whatever are 
the means applied; as any one may 
convince himself, who will take the 
trouble to reason alittle with a “ wreck- 
er” on the nature of his opinions. I 
have done my best, as a good subject, 
to open the eyes of such offenders as 
have fallen in my way ; but, whatever 
I may be fit for, I have not discovered 
in myself any gift of making converts 
amongst them. I talk to them of doing 
as they would be done by, and they an- 
swer me, that they will have no such 
new-fangled doctrines on the sea-shore ; 
and that what was no sin with their 
fathers before them, can scarcely be 
sin in them. What! not let a man 
take what the sea sends ?—there will 
be no living in England then, if this 
is to be the law. They talk of a good 
wreck-season, as of a goed herring-sea- 
son, and thank Providence for both. 
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(New Mon. Mag.) 
PATENT BROWN-STOUT. 


A Brewer in a country town 
Had gota monstrous reputation ; 
No other beer but his went down, 
The hosts of the surrounding station, 
Carving his name upon their mugs, 
And painting it on every shutter: 
And though some envious felks would utter 
Hints, that its flavour came from drugs, 
Others maintained "twas ne such matter, 
But owing te his monstrous vat, 
At least as corpulent as that 
At Heidelburg——and some said fatter. 


His foreman was a lusty Black, 
An honest fellow ; 

But one who had an ugly knack 

Of tasting samplesas he brewed, 
Till he was stupified and mellow. 

One day in this topheavy mood, 
Having to cross the vat aforesaid, 

(Just then with boiling beer supplied,) 
O’ercome with giddiness and qualms he 
Reel’d—fell in—and nothing more said, 

But in his favourite liquor died, 

Like Clarence in his butt of Malmsey. 


In all directions round about 
The negro absentee was sought, 
But as no human noddle thought 
That our fat Black was now Brown Stout, 
They settled that the rogue had left 
The place for debt, or crime, or theft. 


Meanwhile the beer was day by day 
Drawn into casks and sent away, 

Until the lees flow’d thick and thicker, 
When, lo ! outstretched upon the ground, 
Once more their missing friend they found, 

As they had often done—in liquor. 


See, cried his moralizing master, 

I always knew the fellow drank hard, 
And prophesied some sad disaster ; 
His fate should other tipplers strike, 
Poor Mungo ! there he welters, like 

A toast at bottom of a tankard ! 


Next morn a publican, whose tap 
Nad help’d to drain the vat so dry, 
Not having heard of the mishap, 
Came to demand a fresh supply, 
Protesting loudly that the last 
All previous specimens surpass’d, 
Possessing a much richer gusto 
Than formerly it ever used to, 
And begging, asa special favour, 
Some more of the exact same flavour, 


Zounds ! cried the Brewer, that’s a task 
More difficult to grant than ask.— 
Most gladly would I give the smack 
Of the last beer to the ensuing, 
But where am I w finda Black, 
And boil him down at every brewing ! 





YORK KIDNEY POTATOES. 


ONE Farmer Giles, an honest clown, 
From Peterborough had occasion 

To travelup to London tewn, 
About the death of a relation, 

And wrote, his purpose to explain, 

To cousin Jos. in Martin’s-lane ; 

Who quickly sent him such an answer as 
Might best determine him to dwell 
At the Blue Boar—the Cross—the Bell 

Or some one of the caravanseras 

To which the various coaches went, 

All which, he said, were excellent. 


Quoth Giles, “I think it rather odd he 
Should write me thus, when I have read 
That London hosts will steal at dead 
Of night to stab you in your bed, 

Pocket your purse, and sell your body, — 

To ’scape from which unpleasant process 

I'll drive at once to cousin Jos’s.” 


Now cousin Jos. (whose name was Spriggs ) 
Wasone of those punctilious prigs 
Who reverence the comme il faut ; 
Who deem it criminal to vary 
From mode prescribed, and thus “ menstrari 
Pretereuntium digito.’’ 
Conceive him writhing down the Stand 
With a live rustic in his hand, 
At once the gaper and gapee, 
And pity his unhappy plight 


Condemn’d, when tete-a-tete at night, 
Totalk of hogs, nor deem it right 
To show his horrible ennui. 


Jos. was of learned notoriety, 
One of the male Blue-stocking clan, 
Was register’d of each Society, 
Royal and Antiquarian ; 
Took in the Scientific Journal, 
And wrote for Mr. Urban’s Mag. 
(For fear its liveliness should flag) 
A thermometrical diurnal, 
With statements of old tombs and churches, 
And such unreadible researches. 


Wearied to death one Thursday night, 
With hearing our Northampton wight 

Prose about crops, and farms, and dairies, 
Spriggs cried——* A truce to corn and hay,— 
Somerset House is no great way, 

We'll go and see the Antiquaries.” 


*¢ And what are they ?” enquired his guest ;— * 
“Why, Sir,” said Jos. somewhat distress’d 
To answer his interrogator,— 
“ They are a sort —a sort—a kind 
Of commentators upon Nature”— 
** What, common *tatoes!” Giles rejoin’d, 
His fist upon the table dashing, 
** ‘Take my advice—don’t purchase one, 
Not even at a groat a ton,— 
None but York kidneys does for mashing.” 











———— 
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184 Major Long’s Expedition to the Rocky Mountains. 


(London Mag.) 


EXPEDITION FROM PITTSBURGP TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS.* 


ITHIN the last half century, the 
most important and valuable addi- 


tions have been made to the geography: 


ofthe New World. Before that period 
indeed the operations of war and _poli- 
cy, and the speculations of trade, had 
laid open many of its wilds and reces- 
ses; but still some of its most promi- 
nent features were involved in obscuri- 
ty, and the mind dwelt, with a species 
of awe, on its mighty waters, whose 
volume proclaimed the length of their 
course, and its interminable forests— 
the haunts of a race, whose very name 
was inseparably associated with ideas 
of craft, rapine, and cruelty. The skill 
and enterprise of different navigators 
have been successfully employed, in 
tracing the vast outline of its shores ; 
while efforts no less persevering, and, 
in many cases, equally successful, have 
been made to explore its interior. In 
these attempts the American govern- 
ment has been honourably conspicuous ; 
and its exertions have been at once 
stimulated and aided, by the progress 
of population in the Western States, 
and the acquisition of Louisiania from 
France, which placed at its command a 
rich and varied tercitory, inexhaustible 
in natural resources, and almost indefi- 
nite in extent. 

Between 1803, the date of this trans- 
fer, and 1807, three exploratory par- 
ties were sent out by the executive gov- 
ernment of the United States. Major 
Pike first proceeded northward, to 
trace the current of the Mississippi to- 
wards its source ; and afterwards direc- 
ting his steps westerly, endeavoured 
to ascertain the courses of the Arkansa 
and Red River. In this journey he 
approached the stupendous Alpine 
chain, distinguished by the name of the 
Rocky Mountains, which is evidently a 
continuation of the Andes in the south, 
and may be said to traverse the whole 


* Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to 
the Rocky Mountains, performed in the years 1819 
and £820, by orderof the Hon. J. C. Calhoun, Secre- 
tary of War, under the command of Major S.H.Long, 
of the U. S. Topographical Engineers. Compiled 
from the notes of Major Long, Mr. T. Say,and other 
gentlemen of the petty. By Edwin James, Botanist 
and Geologist to the Expedition, London, 1823. 





northern Continent, and forma pecu~ 


liar and striking lineament in its geog- 
‘raphy. But his researches were stop- 


ped by the Spaniards; and he was 
compelled to desist, without fulfilling 


‘the purpose of his employers. At a 


later period, another party, under Cap- 
tain Sparkes, endeavoured to ascend 
the Red River, from its confluence with 
the Mississippi. When however they 
had proceeded nearly three hundred 
miles, they were met by a strong de- 
tachment of Spaniards, and deemed it 
prudent to return. ‘The most remark- 
able of these enterprises, and in fact, 
one of the most memorable in the an- 
nals of modern discovery, was that of 
Captains Lewis and Clarke, in 1804, 
1805, and 1806. These gentlemen 
explored the Missouri to its source, 
traversed the stupendous barrier of the 
Rocky Mountains, and in their descent 
towards the coast of the North Pacific 
Ocean, dispelled the doubts which had 
been long entertained, respecting the 
origin and direction of the Columbia 
River. ‘They were so fortunate as to 
effect their return, after a dangerous and 
toilsome journey of nearly 9,000 miles, 
without any serious casualty. 

Still anxious to acquire a more accu- 
rate knowledge of the chain of Rocky 
Mountains, and of the different streams 
which, from that elevated region, pour 
their tributary waters into the Missis- 
sippi, the American government confi- 
ded to Major Long the direction of the 
present Expedition, composed of men 
of science, spirit, and enterprise, and 
accompanied by riflemen, hunters, and 
assistants. [Embarking on board a 
steam boat at Pittsburgh, they proceed- 
ed by the Ohio, the Mississipp., and 
the Missouri, to Fort Osage, a military 
post, established in 1808, which may 
be considered as the utmost limit of civ- 
ilized population in this quarter. From 
hence, while the boat ascended the 
Missouri, to the point designated in the 
journey of Lewis and Clarke, by the 
name of Council Bluff, a detachment 
was ordered to penetrate westward, 4- 
cross the Konzas, and taking the near- 
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est route to the Platte, to descend that 
stream, to its confluence with the Mis- 
souri. ‘The water party experienced 
considerable difficulty in struggling 
against the current of this powerful riv- 
er, and found essential changes both in 
its banks and channel, from the efiect 
of inundations, since the voyage of 
Lewis and Clarke; but they attained 
their destined station on the 9th of Sep- 
tember. The detachment was, how- 
ever less fortunate ; for, after reaching 
the Konzas, and receiving a hospitable 
welcome from the Indians on that river, 
they were met and plundered by a war 
party of Pawnees, and had no other re- 
source than to rejoin their companions 
with the utmost expedition. 

The commencement of October was 
spent in different councils and negotia- 
tions, with the neighbouring tribes of 
Indians, under the direction of Major 
O’Fallan, the Indian agent of the 
American government, whose repre- 
sentations were effectually supported 
by the vicinity of a military force. In 
the meantime, the exploring party pre- 
pared for their winter residence, which 
was fixed in a spot, called Engineer 
Cantonment, a_ short distance from 
Council Bluff. The necessary arrange- 
ments being completed, Major Long 
returned to Washington, leaving orders 
fora more particular examination of 
the surrounding country in his absence. 
Such a sojourn enabled the party to 
study the habits, customs, and charac- 
ter of the Indians ; and to collect much 
curious information with respect to the 
Pawnees, Konzas, Omawhaws, Sioux, 
and other native tribes, who frequent 
the upper course ofthe Missouri. This 
part of the work will be perused with 
interest, by those who delight to con- 
template mankind in the various stages 
of savage life. 

Early in the spring Major Long re- 
turned, and in his route, crossed a part 
of the country, little known, by pro- 
ceeding in a direct line on the eastern 
side of the Missouri, from Fort Chara- 
ton to Council Bluff. On the 6th of 
Jane they commenced the second and 
most arduous part of their journey, by 
diverging westward into a vast wilder- 
ness, remote from all the aids and com- 
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forts of civilized society, and compelled 
to depend, for their chief subsistence, 
on their skill and fortune in hunting. 
Their portable provisions consisted 
only of a supply of biscuit and Indian 
corn parched ; and their instruments, 
for ascertaining and directing their 
course, of a sextant of five inches radi- 
us, a box sextant, an artificial horizon, 
three travelling compasses, and a patent 
lever watch. ‘Their mode of travelling 
was not adapted to the conveyance of 
a barometer, which would have been 
highly useful ; but they had two ther- 
mometers to ascertain the temperature 
of the air. The party were provided 
with a competent nuinber of horses and 
mules, with tents for shelter, arms and 
ammunition, and a small supply of In- 
dian goods for presents. 

Their route was first directed to- 
wards the Pawnee villages, situated on 
the Loup fork, a little abeve its conflu- 
ence with the Platte. ‘They transport- 
ed their baggage across the Elkhorn in 
a species of canoe, of Indian invention, 
formed ofa bison’s skin, drawn into the 
shape of a basin, by a rope, and kept 
distended by its contents. ‘They then 
traversed the extensive prairie of the 
Platte, catching a distant view of the 
narrow line of wood, which marks its 
course; and, on the 11th of June, 
reached the dwellings of the Pawnees, 
from whom they expected information 
for their future guidance. Their recep- 
tion here was, however, far from gra- 
cious ; and no representation appears 
to have been spared, which was likely 
to deter them from their purpose. At 
length they procured three guides, who 
were not only well acquainted with the 
languages and habits of the Indians, in 
this quarter, but also with the language 
of signs—an acquirement which, from 
the number and diversity of the different 
dialects, is often an indispensable medi- 
um of communication. On the 14th of 
June they drew towards the Platte, and 
directed their course up in its northern 
bank. They found the scenery unin- 
teresting and monotonous: on either 
side an unvaried plain, from two to ten 
miles wide, bounded by higher ground, 
the surface of which was undulating, 
and incurably sterile ;_ the river broad 
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and shallow, fordable at every point, 
when not swollen by floods; the bed 
sandy, and the range from low to high 
water not exceeding eight feet. From 
these peculiarities it derives its name of 
the Platte or Flat River. On the 22d 


of June they reached the confluence of : 


the north and south forks, where they | stone range, they observed such differ- 


forded both streams, without dismount- 


ing, though the breadth of the latter) induced them to conclude, that it had 


was not less than 900 yards; and pur- 
sued their course upthe southern bank. 
Such was the scarcity of wood, that 
they here found a difficulty in collect- 
ing sufficient to light a fire. Their vi- 
cinity to what are called the salt licks, 
was announced by herds of bisons, wild 
horses, deer, and other animals, swarm- 
ing in every direction ; and their curi- 
osity was excited by a variety of curious 
and interesting plants, scattered over 
the plain. 


On the 26th, a diminution of the 
heat, which had hitherto been oppres- 
sive, was considered as indicating their 
approach to the mountains; and, on 
the 30th, in the morning, they had the 
satisfaction of catching the first view 
of this magnificent natural barrier. At 
first seen faintly like distant clouds, its 
outline was soon marked in bold inden- 
tations on the luminous margin of the 
sky ; and inthe midst appeared a point, 
divided into three summits, which is dis- 
tinguished by Lieutenant Pike as the 
highest peak. At this period of the 
journey, the evaporation was so rapid, 
as to produce a mirage, like that obser- 
ved in the deserts of Egypt ; and the 
effect so beautiful and perfect, as to de- 
ceive the whole of the party. Here 
commenced the first of their privations ; 
for their stock of biscuit being nearly 
exhausted, was supplied by parched 
maize, of which a gill was distributed 
toeach man daily. They calculated 
on attaining the limit of their journey 
by the 4th of July, the anniversary of 
American independence; but they were 
obliged to hold their course over the 
same monotonous surface till the 6th, 
when they at length reached the base of 
the mountains, after a weary progress 
of nearly a thousand miles. ‘They 
found the plain terminated by a range 
of naked and almost perpendicular 
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sandstone rocks, rising abruptly to the 
height of 150 or 200 feet, and serving 
as a species of skreen to the grand Al- 
pine mass behind. They fixed their 
camp opposite toa chasm, which affords 
egress to the waters of the Platte. 


On a nearer examination of the sand- 
ent degrees of obliquity in its strata, as 


been detached by some powerful agent 
from the horizontal strata found on the 
plains. . It is separated from the prim- 
itive granatic range by a valley about 
a mile in width, through which are 
scattered numerous insulated columnar 
rocks, sometimes of a snowy white, 
and interspersed with mounds, formed 
by the decomposition of similar masses. 
The lower parts contain exclusive beds 
of conglomerate, or pudding stone, of- 
ten of a reddish hue ; and in the more 
compact portions are found the remains 
of sub-marine animals. This stony 
rampart is intersected by all the large 
streams which descend into the plain. 
The Platte is here about twenty-five 
yards wide, with an average depth of 
three feet, the waters clear and cool, 
and the current rapid. 

On the 7th of July they crossed the 
Platte, in order to climb the mountain. 
Passing the rampart of sand-stone, they 
began to ascend the primitive range, 
under an oppressive degree of heat, and 
found the rocks more abrupt than they 
expected. ‘The surface was destitute 
of vegetation, except the prickly pear 
and yucca, and a few stunted oaks or 
junipers: the mass an aggregate of 
felspar and hornblende, approaching 
in character to sienite. Advancing 


westward, the hornblende became more . 


and more predominant, and the fissures 
between the lathina nearly perpendicu- 
lar, giving it the columnar structure of 
trap. A few interesting insects and 
plants were discovered ; and occasion- 
ally appeared a hardy ever-green,whose 
short and gnarled trunk, and recurved 
branches, showed the force and frequen- 
cy of the storms it had withstood. After 
climbing several ridges successively, 
each of which they supposed to be the 
summit,they still found others beyond, 
more lofty and rugged. ‘They halted to 
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rest ; and placing the thermometer under 
the shade of a large rock,found the tem- 
perature 72°, while in the camp below 
it was 86°. From this elevation the 
Platte appeared like a small brook, 
formed of two branches, one descend- 
ing from the north-west, and the other 
from the south, and uniting a short dis- 
tance before its exit from the chasm, in 
the mural precipice of sandstone. 


At noon they began to descend, and 
experienced no less fatigue than in their 
ascent, being exhausted with heat, and 
oppressed with thirst. At length quit- 
_ ting the precipitous parts, they traver- 
sed a rugged tract, encumbered by frag- 
ments detached from above, and in a 
narrow ravine were gratified to find 
shelter, and a spring of cool water. 
Here one of the party was seized with 
a sudden and violent indisposition, 
which they attributed to some ripe cur- 
rants, gathered and eaten on the moun- 
tain. While another was despatched 
to the camp for assistance, they heard a 
loud noise, as if some large animal was 
mounting the defile. They presently 
saw a huge bear advancing towards 
them at full speed; but giving him a 
volley with their rifles, he sprang up an 
almost perpendicular precipice, and 
disappeared in aninstant. The sick 
man recovering, they returned slowly, 
and reached the camp late in the even- 
ing. Another party afterwards pene- 
‘trated on the left bank of the Platte, 
and ascended a primitive mountain, 
which appeared of superior elevation, 
but found the horizon to the west still 
bounded by succeeding heights, tower- 
ing majestically above. Looking to- 
wards the plain on the east, its undula- 
tions disappeared, and it stretched like 
a map beforethem. The Platte, and 
other streams, either meandered amidst 
slight fringes of wood, or glittered like 
silver in the sun-beams, while light and 
feathery clouds, flitting over the surface 
of heaven, cast their shadows on the 
earth, and enhanced the beauty of the 
scene. 

On the 9th of July they directed 
their steps southward, traversed the 
ridge dividing the waters of the Platte 
from those of the Arkansa,and proceed- 
ed along the base of the mountain, 
having on the left the sandstone ridge, 
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and on the right the brown and naked 
granite, rising above in shapeless mass- 
es. Occasionally they caught, through. 
fissures worn by the torrents, a view ol 
the distant summits glittering with eter- 
nal snow. Winding their way with 
considerable exertion, amidst precip!- 
tous ledges of rock, they approached 
the point where the Arkansa emerges, 
and established their camp for a stay 
sufficiently long to ascertain the height 
of the mountains in tlfis quarter. 


While some of the detachment were 
employed in atrigonometrical measure- 
ment, others engaged in a new ascent. 
They first visited what are called the 
boiling springs, and found them resem- 
bling, in taste and effect, the highly aé- 
rated mineral waters. The ebullition 
appeared to be caused by a considera- 
discharge of gas, and the temperature 
was about 68°. Mounting upwards, 
they observed the same succession of 
rocks as before; but their progress was 
much more laborious, not only from 
the steepness of the ascent, but from 
the loose and dangerous footing it affor- 
ded. After thus toiling, for the space 
of two miles, they were compelled to 
pass the night in a spot where they 
could no otherwise secure themselves 
from rolling down the precipice, than 
by placing a pole against two trees. 
The next day, resuming their efforts, 
they at length attained a distinct view 
of the peak, which was the object of 
their ambition; but it still appeared 
distant, and the ascent steep. Here 
the character of the rock changed to a 
fine grained aggregate of quartz, felspar, 
and kornblende—the latter in small 
proportion. Continuing to ascend, 
they passed the region of wood, which 
formed a definite line encircling the 
peak ; and though from the plain it ap- 
peared near the summit, was now found 
scarcely to reach half its elevation. 
Above, they entered a tract of peculiar 
beauty, and equal interest, for its bo- 
tanical productions. The intervals of 
soil were clothed with a carpet of low 
but brilliantly coloured alpine plants, 
chiefly with matted procumbent stems, 
and, including the flower, scarcely more 
than an inch in height. ‘The prevail- 
ing tint was a deep blue. After a short 
halt, they determined to proceed, at 
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the risk of passing the night on the 
the mountain. ‘They collected numer- 
ous unknown plants, but vegetation 
ceased entirely as they approached the 


summit, which contained an area of ten: 


or fifteen acres. It was covered with 
splintery fragments, which, on remov- 
ing, they found to rest on a deep bed of 
ice, as perm:nent, perhaps as the rock 
itself. ‘To the north-west and west the 
view rested. on innumerable mountains, 
white with snow ; while below flowed 
the Arkansa, whose course could be 
traced for sixty miles. On the north, 
Was a stupendous mass of snow and ice ; 
and on the east, lay an extensive plain, 
rising as it receded, till it appeared to 
melt into the sky. At sis elevation 
they were astonished to find the air 
filled, in every direction, with clouds of 
grasshoppers, which appeared to ex- 
tend upwards, to the utmost limit of vi- 
sion, as their wings sparkled in the sun. 
The thermometer sunk to 42°, while 
in the camp below it stood at 96°; and 
the elevation of the peak, according to 
the scale annexed to the map, amount- 
ed to about 10,000 feet. To this point 
they gave the name of James’s Peak, in 
honour of the botanist and zoologist of 
the expedition. The latitude of the 
camp below was found to be 38° 18’ 
19” north, and longitude 105° 39’ 44’ 
west, from Greenwich. 


On the 16th of July they moved to- 
wards the Arkansas, over a loose, stony 
and barren soil ; their sufferings from 
heat, thirst, and fatigue, aggravated by 
the contemplation of the dreary scene- 
ry before them. Thermometer in the 
shade from 90° to 100°. Approach- 
ing at length the ridge, overlooking the 
river, they descended to its base, and 
found themselves in a beautiful level 
plain, diversified with scattered cotton- 
wood and willow-trees. On the 19th 
they turned back finally from the moun- 
tains, and quitted the grand objects 
they had been contemplating, with a 
feeling of regret, which was rather heigh- 
tened than diminished, by the prospect 
ofa long and wearisome pilgrimage. 
From one of their guides they learnt, 
that the region lying west of the first 
range of rocky mountains, between the 
sources of the Yellow Stone River, on 
the north, and Santa Fé on the south, 


Major Long’s Expedition to the Rocky Mountains. 


is composed of numerous ridges and 
spurs, intersected by vallies. The 
ridges are abrupt, and often towering 
into inaccessible peaks, covered with 
‘perpetual snow ; and the inner ranges 
the most elevated. The vallies are 
extensive, stretching, in width, from ten 
to thirty miles,and watered by beautiful 
streams: the soil deep, the surface un- 
dulating,and well adapted to cultivation. 


Having obtained from a_ solitary 
Kaskaia Indian some information res- 
pecting the route to the Red River, the 
Expedition separated on the 24th of 
July. Captain Bell, with one party, 
was left to descend the Arkansa; and 
Major Long, with ten men, six horses, 
and eight mules, proceeded southward 
in order to reach the Red River. With 
infinite labour and difiiculty they trav- 
ersed the ridge between these two 
streams, by ascending and descending 
deep, gloomy, and rugged ravines, 
worn by the tributary waters on either 
side, and suffering at the same time from 
heat and fatigue, hunger and thirst. 
On the 4th of August they at length 
descried the river, which they deemed 
the object of their search ; and its ap- 
pearance seemed to justify the supposi- 
tion. Its bed was sixty yards wide, 
forty of which were naked sand, and 
the water, which was about ten inches 
deep, was intensely red, and ofthe tem- 
perature of new milk. It was not, how- 
ever, unpleasant to drink, and produced 
no disagreeable effect. ‘The valley 
through which it flowed was bounded 
by hills, from 100 to 200 feet high, with 
adeep sandy soil. In their progress 
downwards, they encountered, on the 
9th of Angust, a party of Kaskaia In- 
dians, amounting, with women and 
children, to 250; provided with nume- 
rous horses, and armed with bows and 
arrows. By these people they were 
informed, that they were on the Red 
River, and at their invitation passed 
the night in their camp; but the next 
morning it appeared that these atten- 
tions only covered a purpose of plun- 
der; from which the savages were at 
lenzth deterred by the dread of their ri- 
fles. From the 12th to the 16th of Au- 
gust they continued their toilsome jour- 
ney, parching under the rays of a verti- 
cal sun; with a temperature from 100° 
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to 105°, which seemed to dry the scan- 
ty vegetation to ashes, and annoyed by 
showers of drifted burning sand, which 
penetrated through every part of their 
dress, and almost deprived them of the 
power of guiding their horses. ‘The 
bed of the river, in some places, was 
expanded toa width of 1400 yards ; 
but the water was diminished to a few 
stagnant pools, rendered loathsome, 
both to the sight and smell, by the ex- 
crement of bisons and other animals. 


On the 17th they halted in a small 
valley, which presented a more cheer- 
ing aspect. ‘The low elms, with which 
it was tufted, were bending under the 
weight of innumerable grape vines, la- 
den with such a profusion of purple clus- 
ters, as to give colour to the landscape. 
On the opposite side of the river was a 
range of low sand hills, fringed with 
vines, which appeared to rise not more 
than eighteen inches above the surface. 
On examination, they found these hills 
produced by accumulations of sand, 
which, burying every part, except the 
upper branches, had performed the of- 
fice of a pruning knife. ‘The clusters 
of grapes were so abundant as to hide 
the stems, and the fruit surpassed in 
richness and flavour that of any native 
or exotic of the United States. 

From the 18th to the 24th, the coun- 
try began to improve in appearance, 
and a succession of showers occasional- 
ly tempered the heat of the air. ‘Fheir 
supply of meal, or parched maize, being 
at this period entirely exhausted, they 
had no other alternative than to eat 
their bison flesh or venison, without sali 
condiment of any kind. They suffered 
or also considerable inconvenience from 
the scarcity of water. By digging in 
the sand, they had procured sufficient 
for drinking, and for the purposes of 
cookery ; but the want of the means of 
ablution, during so long a period, was 
severely felt. : 

On the 29th of August they found 
the hills based on a variety of sand- 
stone, differing from the glaring red 
rock, which had marked their progress 
from the mountains. The elevations 
now became higher and more abrupt, 
the woods more extensive, the streams 
of water more frequent, and the aspect 
of the country in general indicated their 
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approach to a more mountainous region. 
Their annoyances were augmented by | 
swarms of blowing flies, which scarcely 
permitted them even to dress their 
meat; and by multitudes of minute 
wood ticks, which penetrated the legs, 
and produced intolerable itching, pain, 
and inflammation. 

On the 5th of September they observ- 
ed, for the first time, a regular current 
of water in the bed of the river, anda 
few miles below, reached the confluence 
of the great North fork, which dischar- 
ged a considerable stream. Continu- 
ing their progress, they passed* several 
rapids, and at length, onthe 9th, they 
found the river, which they had traced 
for nearly 800 miles, flowing into the 
Arkansa. This confirmed the suspic- 
ions they already began to entertain, 
that they had mistaken the Canadian 
for the Red River. ‘The disappoint- 
ment arising from this error was the 
more deeply felt, from their utter inabil- 
ity to remedy it, in their wearied and 
exhausted condition. After penetra- 
ting through a thick forest, they had 
the satisfaction of emerging near the 
haunts of men, on the 13th of Septem- 
ber; and at Fort Smith situated on the 
Arkansa, in the heart of the Ozark 
mountains, they experienced that kind- 
ness and attention which their fatigues 
& privations rendered doubly welcome. 


We now revert to the party who 
followed the course of the Arkansa, 
under the direction of Captain Bell. 
Ona the 26th of August they met a con- 
siderable body of Indians, from whom 
they experienced much savage hospital- 
ity. This horde consisted of Kiawas, 
Kaskaias, Shiennes, and Arrapahoes, 
and differed in stature, features, and 
habits, from the tribes on the Missouri. 
For three years they had been without 
any settled habitation, wandering about 
the head waters and tributaries of the 
Red River; and they decamped with 
a degree of rapidity, method, and alert- 
ness, which proved them accustomed 
to the habits of a vagrant life. 

As the party descended, the stream 
dilated, and was occasionally studded 
with small islands. The general aspect 
of the country was, however, sterile 
and uninteresting. Nothing occurred, 
to give character to their journey, ex- 
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cept meeting with two parties of In- 
dians, till the 5th of August, when they 
found themselves surrounded with 
countless herds of bisons and antelopes ; 
the loud and dissonant sounds of the 
former making one continued roar, not 
ill associated with the idea of barren 
and inhospitable wastes. On the 7th, 
having passed the range of the great 


Indian war tracks, they dismissed their’ - 


guides, who departed on a pathless 
journey of 300 miles to the Pawne vil- 
lages on the Platte. Hitherto the soil 
consisted of a deep light sand, . which 
rendered travelling laborious ; and tim- 
ber was so scarce, that their fuel had 
chiefly consisted of driftwood. 

From the 12th to the 15th of August 
the grass grew more luxuriant, but 
wood was still scarce. The tempera- 
ture was the highest they had yet expe- 
rienced, being 99°; but the heat was 
extremely oppressive. ‘They had now 
exhausted their little stock of meal, 
which they had husbanded with the ut- 
most frugality. From this time to the 
31st, they continued their progress, oc- 
casionally endeavouring, but in vain, to 
quit the confined valley of the river, 
and make their way over the prairie, 
and higher ground. The country be- 
came gradually more wooded, till they 
found themselves entangled in a thick 
forest. At this period they suffered a 
severe loss, in consequence of the de- 
sertion of three of their soldiers, who 
robbed them of some of their manuscript 
journals, and three of their best horses. 
They were also in want of provisions, 
and greatly debilitated by fatigue. 

On the first of September they were 
visited by a party of Indians, from a 
village in the vicinity, who supplied 
them with refreshments, and offered to 
assist in apprehending the deserters ; 
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but proved more intent on plunder, 
than on fulfilling their promises. They 
theréfore continued their route, and on 
the 5th reached a trading house, near 
the Verdigrise river, where they once 
more enjoyed some of the comforts of 
civilized life. Onthe 9th they conclu- 
ded their peregrination at Fort Smith, 
the appointed place of rendezvous. 
Some account is afterwards given of 
an excursion to the hot springs of the 
Waschita, and to Cape Girardeau, and 
a brief description of the Red River, as 
far as its course has been traced. An- 
nexed is also a general description of the 
country, traversed by the Expedition, 
in an official report from Major Lon 
to the Secretary of War; and, finally, 
a Series of Observations on the Miner- 
alogy and Geology of the Regions west 
of the Mississippi. ‘The work is illus- 
trated with a map, and a few aquatinta 
plates, very indifferently executed. 

In closing these volumes, we cannot 
but applaud the zeal, perseverance, and 
intelligence of the gentlemen composing 
the Expedition ; and though the narra- 
tive is presented in the unstudied form 
of a diary, we have no hesitation in 
saying that it will be perused with 
pleasure and satisfaction, and will sup- 
ply an ample fund of information on 
many points, to which the limits of this 
analysis will scarcely permit us even 
to advert. We think it necessary, 
however, to add, that we have had be- 
fore us only the London edition; and we 
are informed by a gentleman on whose 
authority we can rely, that this is but a 
mutilated reprint of the American edi- 
tion, which is much more copious, 
and illustrated by an atlas of plates ; 
and that even the map has been copied 
in a very imperfect manner. 





ORIGINAL ANECDOTE. 


A short time since, a respectable Medical 
Practitioner, not a hundred miles from 
Ludlow, was called up in the night by a 

.labouring man, residing at a few miles dis- 
tance, to attend his wife, who was in child- 
bed. Dr. W., who had often attended un- 
der similar circumstances without obtaining 
any remuneration, asked the man who was 
to pay him. The countryman answered, 
that he possessed five pounds, which, kill or 
cure, should be his reward. Mr. W. conse- 
quently paid every attention to the poor 
woman, who notwithstanding died under his 


~ 


hands. Soon after, Mr.W. met the widower 
at Ludlow, and observed that he had anac- 
count against him. The man appeared 
greatly surprised, and inquired for what ? 
On being informed, he replied, “ I don’t 
think I owe you any thing ;—did you cure 
my wife ?”—* No, certainly, (said the ac- 
coucheur,) it was not in the power of medi- 
cine to cure her.” —“Did you kill her then?” 
said the countryman., “No, I did not,” was 
the reply. ‘Why thén,” said the country- 
man, ‘as you did not either kill or cure, 
you are not entitled to the reward,” 
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ORIGINAL FRENCH ANECDOTES. 


(Literary Gazette.) 


MADAME CAMPAN’S MEMOIRS OF THE PRIVATE LIFE OF MARIA ANTOINETTE.* 


i the first of our Literary Gazette 

for the present year, we gave an ac- 
count of Madame Campan and of her 
Memoirs, then on the eve of publica- 
tion in Paris; and beg to refer the 
reader to our letter from that city of 
Dec. 18th, and of Jan. 1st. in the fol- 
lowing Number, for these details and 
extracts. We had just finished the pe- 
rusal of the French edition, with the 
intention of going into a regular review 
of it, when the work issued from the 
London press in its English garb. We 
have now therefore both copies on our 
table, and can say of them, that they 
are of a most interesting nature, full of 
anecdote, and recording events either 
strikingly curious or deeply affecting to 
every description of reader? 

Before entering upon these selections 
which must recommend Madame de 
Campan’s narrative to great popularity, 
we rejoice to have an opportunity-of 
correcting the falsehood circulated on 
the pretence of her authority, against 
the late unhappy Marie Antoinette. So 
far from imptting any blame to that 
wretched lady, on the night of the 6th 
October, these Memoirs distinctly 
exculpate her from that foul slander, 
and do justice to a Queen as virtuous 
as she was unfortunate. 

The memoirs, after a biographical 
notice of their author, and a preface, 
commence with a picture of the Court 
of the fifteenth Louis, admirably drawn, 
and replete with remarkable incident. 
Every page is so worthy of being se- 
lected, that we experience much diffi- 
culty in making our extracts to illus- 
trate this most agreeable work. We 
quoted in our former papers the story 
of the rose coloured minuet when the 
princesses were under the charge of 
Madame de Joulanges, a lady who was 


afterwards Abbess of Royal Lieu ; and 
Madame Campan adds— 


“ This excellent woman fella victim 
to the revolutionary madness. She 
and her numerous: sisters were led to 
the scaffold on the same day. While 
leaving the prison, they all chaunted 
the Veni Creator upon the fatal car. 
When arrived at the place of punish- 
ment, they did not interrupt their 
strains. One head fell, and ceased to 
mix its voice with the celestial chorus 
—but the strain continued. The ab- 
bess suffered last ; and her single voice, 
with increased tone, still raised the 
devout versicle. It ceased at once—it 
was the silence of death !” 

Of Landsmath, the blunt Equerry 
of Louis xv., we have also alread 
related an anecdote; the following 
is equally piquant : 

“ This same M. Landsmath, who 
by his military and familiar language 
thus calmed the fears of Louis xiv. on 
the day of Damiens’ horrible crime, 
was one of those people, who, in the 
most haughty courts, often tell the 
truth bluntly. It is remarkable, that 
there is a person of this description to 
be found in almost every court, who 
seems to supply the place of the ancient 
Kings’ jester, and to claim the right of 
saying whatever he pleases. 

“‘ His Majesty one day asked M. de 
Landsmath how old he was? He was 
aged, and by no means fond of think- 
ing of his age; he evaded the question. 
A fortnight after Louis xv. took a 
per out of his pocket, and read aloud, 
‘On such a day in the month of *** 
one thousand six hundred and eighty 
***was baptised by me, rector of *** 
the son of the high and mighty lord, 
&c. * What’s thatr’ said Landsmath, 
angrily ; ‘has your majesty been pro- 
curing the certificate of my baptism ?’ 
‘There it is, you see, Landsmath,’ 
said the King. ‘ Well Sire, hide it as 
fast as you can; a prince entrusted 
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with the happiness of twenty-five mill- 
ions of men, ought not hurt the feel- 
ings of one individual at pleasure.” 

The following also belong to the pe- 
riod of Louis xv. 

“ Three young men of the college of 
St. Germain, who had just completed’ 
their course of studies, knowing no 


of it; but his excellent health and his 
royal dignity probably made him imag- 
ine himself invulnerable ; he often said 
to people, who had very bad colds, 
‘You’ve a church-yard cough there.’ 
Hunting one day in the forest of 


‘Senard, in a year in which bread was 


extremely dear, he met a man on 


person about the court, and having: horseback, carrying a coffin. ‘ Whith- 


heard that strangers were always well 
treated there, resolved to dress them- 
selves completely in the Armenian cos- 
tume, and, thus clad, to present them- 
selves to see the grand ceremony of the 
reception of several knights of the or- 
der:of the Holy Ghost. Their strata- 

em met with all the success with 
which they had flattered themselves. 
While the procession was passing 
through the long mirror gallery, the 
Swiss of the apartments placed them 
in the first row of spectators, recom- 
mending every one to pay all possible 
attention to the strangers. The latter, 
however, were imprudent enough to 
enter the bull’s eye, where were Mes- 
sieurs Cardonne and Ruffin, interpre- 
ters of oriental languages, and the first 
clerk of the consul’s department, whose 
business it was to attend to every thing 
which related to the natives of the east, 
who were in France. The three 
scholars were immediately surrounded 
and questioned by these gentlemen ; at 
firstin modern Greek. Without being 
disconcerted, they made signs that they 
did not understand it. They were 
then addressed in Turkish and Arabic : 
at length one of the interpreters, losing 
all patience, exclaimed, ‘ Gentlemen, 
you certainly must understand some of 
the languages in which you have been 
addressed, what country can you pos- 


sibly come from then ?’ ‘ From St. Ger-, 


main-en-Laye, Sir,’ replied the boldest 
amongst them; ‘this is the first time 

ou have put the question to us in 
French.’ They then confessed the mo- 
tive of their disguise ; the eldest of them 
was not more than eighteen years of 
age. Louis xv. was informed of the af- 
fair. He laughed heartily; ordered 
them a few hours’ confinement, and a 
good admonition ; after which they 
were to be set at liberty. - - - 

‘¢ Louis xv. liked to talk about death, 
though he was extremely apprehensive 


er are you carrying that coffin ?’—to 
the village of , answered the 
peasant. ‘Is it for a man or a wom- 
an?’—‘ For a man.’—‘ What did he 
die of ?’--‘ Of hunger,’ bluntly replied 
the villager. The King spurred his 
horse, and asked no more questions. 


“ Weak as Louis xv. was, the par- 
liaments would never have obtained 
his consent to the convocation of the 
States-general. I heard an anecdote 
on this subject from two officers at- 
tached to that prince’s household. It 
was at the period when the remonstran- 
ces of the parliaments, and the refusal 
to register the decrees for levying taxes, 
produced alarm with respect to the 
state of the finances. ‘This became the 
subject of conversation one evening at 
the coucher of Louis xv. ; ‘ You will see, 
Sire,’ said a courtier, whose office plac- 
ed him in close communication with 
the King, ‘that all this will make it 
absolutely necessary to assemble the 
States-general.? ‘The King, roused by 
this speech from the habitual apathy of 
his character, seized the courtier by the 
arm, and said to him in a passion,— 
‘Never repeat those words: I am not 
sanguinary ; but had I a brother, and 
he were to dare to give me such advice, 
I would sacrifice him, within twenty- 
four hours, to the duration of the mon- 
archy, and the tranquillity of the king- 
dom.’ ” 

We shall content ourselves with con- 
tinuing these anecdotes, and make this 
Number a vehicle only for a miscellany 
of that character. 

“It appeared at this period as if ev- 
ery feeling of dignity was lost. ‘Few 
noblemen of the French court,’ says a 
writer of the time, ‘ preserved them- 
selves from the general corruption. 
The marshal de Brissac was one of the 
latter. He was bantered on the strict- 
ness of his principles of honour and 
honesty ; it was thought strange that 




















he should be offended at being thought, 
like so many others, exposed to hyme- 
‘neal disgrace. Louis xv. who was 
present, and laughed at his angry fit, 
said to him, ‘Come, M. de Brissac, 
don’t be angry; ’tis but a trifling evil ; 
take courage.’ ‘Sire,’ replied M. de 
Brissac, ‘I possess all kinds of cour- 
age, except that which can brave 
shame.’ - - - 

“ At the courts of Louis xv. and xvi., 
he was a model of the virtue, gallantry, 
and courage of the ancient knights. 
Count de Charolais, finding him one 
day with his mistress, said to him ab- 
ruptly, ‘Go out, Sir,’ ‘My lord,’ re- 
plied the duke de Brissac, with empha- 
Sis, your ancestors would have said, 
Come out.’ ” 

“ ‘The coronation took place at 
Rheims, with all the accustomed pomp. 
At this period, Louis xvi. experienced 
that which can, and should, most pow- 
erfully affect the heart of a virtuous 
sovereign. The people’s love for him 
burst forth in those unanimous trans- 
ports, which are clearly distinguisha- 
ble from the impulse of curiosity, or 
the cries of party. He replied to this 
enthusiasm, by marks of confidence, 
worthy of a people, happy in being un- 


der the government of a good king: he | 


took a pleasure in repeatedly walking 
without guards, in the midst of the 
crowd which pressed around him, and 
called down blessings on his head. I 
remarked the impression made at this 
time, by an observation of Louis xvi. 
On the day of his coronation, in the 
middle of the choir of the cathedral at 
Rheims, he put his hand up to his 
head, at the moment of the crown being 
placed upon it, and, said ‘ It pinches 
me.’ Henry III. had exclaimed, < It 
pricks me.’ Those who were near the 
King, were struck with the similitude 
between these two exclamations, though 
it will not be imagined, that such as 
had the honour of being near the young 
monarch on that day, were of the class 
which may be blinded by the supersti- 
tious fears of ignorance. - - - 

“M. de Vaudreuil was passionately 
fond of the arts and of literature : he 
preferred encouraging them as an 
amateur, rather than as a man of con- 
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sequence. He gave a dinner every 
week toa party consisting only of lit- 
erary characters and artists. ‘The even- 
ing was spent in a saloon furnished 
with musical instruments, pencils, col- 
ours, brushes, and pens; and every 
one composed, or painted, or wrote ac- 
cording to his taste or genius. M. de 
Vaudreuil himself pursued several of 
the fine arts. [lis voice was very 
pleasing, and he was a good musician. 
These accomplishments made him 
sought after, from his earliest entrance 
into society. The first time he visited 
madame la Marechale de Luxembourg, 
that lady said to him, after supper: ° I 
am told, Sir, that you sing very well. 
I should be delighted to hear you. But 
if you do oblige me so far, pray do not 
sing any fine piece—no cantata—but 
some street ballad—just a mere street 
song. I like a natural style—some- 
thing lively—something cheerful.’ M. 
de Vaudreuil begged leave to sing a 
street ballad then much in vogue. He 
did not know that madame la Mare- 
chale de Luxembourg, was before her 
widowhood, countess de Boufilers. He 
sang out with a full and sonorous voice 
the first line of the couplet, beginning, 
‘When Boufflers was first seen at court.’ 
The company immediately began 
coughing, spitting, and sneezing. M. 
de Vaudreuil went on. ‘ Venus’ self 
shone less beauteous than she did.’— 
The noise and confusion increased. 
But after the third line, ‘To please 
her all eagerly sought,’—M. de Vau- 
dreuil perceiving that all eyes were fix- 
ed upon him, paused. ‘ Pray go on, 
sir,’ said madame la Marechale, sing- 
ing the last line herself: ‘ And too well 
in his turn each succeeded.” M. de 
Besenval’s remarks respecting madame 
de Luxembourg render the anecdote 
plausible. But, perhaps, in such a del- 
icate dilemma, she may be considered 
as having given a proof of presence 
of mind, rather than of impudence. 

“ Modesty was one of Gluck’s vir- 
tues. Madame de Genlis, in her Sou- 
venirs, says, that he spoke of Piccini 
judiciously and plainly. ‘One cannot 
help feeling,’ adds she, ‘that he is 
equitable without ostentation. How- 
ever, he said yesterday, that if Picci- 
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ni’s Roland succeeds, he will do it over 
again. This remark is striking, but it 
is of a nature that will never please me. 
It is so much more a mere proof of feel- 
ing, to speak always with diffidence !’ 


We close with a detail of considera-. 


ble literary as well as political interest : 


“The duke de Lauzun (since duke: 


de Biron) who made himself conspicu- 
ous in the revolution, among the asso- 
ciates of the duke d’Orleans, has lett 
behind him some manuscript memoirs, 
in which he insults the name of Marie 
Antoinette. He relates one anecdote 
respecting a heron’s plume. The fol- 
lowing is the true history of the matter. 
“The duke de Lauzun had a good 
deal of original wit, and somethin 
chivalrous in his manners. The Queen 
was accustomed to see him at the 
King’s suppers, and at the house of the 
princess de Guéménée: and always 
shewed him attention. One day he 
made his appearance at Gueménée’s 
in uniform, and with the most magnifi- 
cent plume of white heron’s feathers 
that it was possible to behold. The 
Queen admired the plume, and he of- 
fered it to her through the princess de 
Guéménée. As he wore it, the Queen 
had not imagined that he could think of 
giving it to her; much embarrassed 
with the present which she had, as 
it were, drawn upon herself, she did 
not dare to refuse it, nor did she know 
whether she ought to make one in re- 


turn ; afraid, if she did give any thing, 
of giving either too much or too little, 
she contented herself with wearing the 
plume once, and letting M. de Lauzun 
see her adorned with the present he 
had made her. In his secret memoirs 
the duke attaches importance to his 
present of the aigrette, which proves 
him utterly unworthy of an honour ac- 
corded only to his name and rank. 

‘“‘ His vanity magnified the value of 
the favour done him. A short time after 
the present of the heron plume, he solic- 
ited an audience; the Queen granted 
it, as she would have done to any other 
nobleman of equal rank. I was in 
the room adjoining that in which he 
was received ; a few minutes after his 
arrival, the Queen opened the door, and 
said aloud, in an angry tone of voice, 
‘Go, sir,’ M. de Lauzun bowed low, 
and withdrew. The Queen was much 
agitated. She said to me: ‘ That 
man shall never again come within my 
doors.’ A few years before the revo- 
lution of 1789, the marshal de Biron 
died. The duke de Lauzun, heir to his 
name, aspired to the important post of 
colonel of the regiment of French 
guards. ‘The Queen however procur- 
ed it for the duke du Chatelet: such is 
often the origin of the most implacable 
hatred. ‘The duke de Biron espoused 
the cause of the duke d’Orleans, and 
became one of the most violent enemies 
of Marie Antoinette.” 





Che Drama. 


(New Mon. Mag.) 


COVENT-GARDEN, APRIL 1, 
Miss Mitford’s Tragedy. 

HIS is a noble and extraordinary work. 

Its author has been for some time 
known to the literary world, as a lady of 
elegant and accomplished mind and of 
graceful fancy ; but her poems do not give 
the slightest indication of that genius which 
is developed in her “ Julian.” No one 
would, we think, recognise this as a wom- 
an’s play, except by the delicacy and ten- 
derness of young Alphonso’s character, 
which forms a delightful relief to its sterner 
passions and sorrows. It is, in all its parts, 
essentially dramatic ; its characters are 
boldly and decidedly drawn ; its action pas- 
ses and lives in present vividness before us ; 
its poetry is inspired by its passion, and el- 
evates and softens its expression, without 
retarding the progress of the scene. It has 





defects undoubtedly ; but none which detract 
from the wonder which so great an exhibi- 
tion of pure dramatic power is calculated to 
awaken. The story, which has the disad- 
vantage of being entirely fictitious, has its 
scene in Sicily. The late monarch has died 
in the flower of his age, and left his son, of 
tender years, to the care of his brother the 
Duke of Melphi and his nephew Prince Ju- 
lian. The kingly orphan, who is a child of 
pensiveand affectionate disposition, has in- 
dulged his grief at his country villa since the 
death of his father. The Duke of Melphi, 
his uncle, a nobleman of amiable qualities, 
which are obscured only by his intense de- 
sire to reign, sets out to conduct him to 
Messina, there to be invested with the sym- 
bols of power. His cousin Julian waits his 
return with extreme impatience, and, at last, 
sets out to meet him. Annabel, Julians 
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beautiful wife, is astonished to see her hus- 
band return in a state of horror and distrac- 
tion, and accompanied by a stranger page, 
who attends him with duteous care. At the 
opening of the play, Julian is discovered 
lying asleep on a couch, having fallen, after 
eight days delirium, into disturbed slumber, 
and Annabel is watching overhim. In her 
cautions to the page to be silent, and in her 
first affectionate conversation which she 
holds with the poor sufferer on his waking, 
use has been made of the affecting com- 
mencement of the Orestes, where Electra is 
bending over her distracted brother, and 
joyfully performing the most menial offices 
ef love. The entire scene which follows, 
and which occupies the whole of the first 
act, is admirably wrought.—Julian, at first, 
believes that he is waking only from a hor- 
rid dream ; but on seeing Alphonso, knows 
that the dreadful incident which haunts him 
is real, and exclaims,—‘‘ Lay me down, 
that I may die!” After many struggles, 
he tells the melancholy tale,—that in a deep 
glen he heard the cry of one in anguish, 
and hastened to his succour—that he saw 
young Alphonso sinking beneath the sword 
held over him by one who averted his face, 
as if he dared not look on his victim—that 
he plunged the sword into the assassin’s side, 
and in the moment when he fell recognised 
his father! Hints are given that the duke 
may yet live: Julian seizes them with eager 
and passionate hope ; a moment of terrible 
suspense ensues—and news is brought that 
Melphi lives. Julian sinks on his knees, 
overpowered with joy, and the scene closes. 
In the second act, Melphi, who has revived 
after Julian’s hasty departure, makes his 
appearance in the city, and assumes the ti- 
tle of king, on the supposition that Alphon- 
so, who stood between him and the accom- 
plishment of his dearest wishes, is no more. 
D’Alba, a scornful observer of mankind, 
whose suspicious nature is excited by his 
disappointed love for the lady Annabel, in- 
Sinuates doubts respecting the truth of Mel- 
phi’s story, but is silenced by the high and 
kingly manner of the new sovereign. The 
duke’s eye wanders about the circle of lords 
in fearful search of his son, whom he sum- 
mons to his presence, and an interview 
takes place between them. Melphi now 
tries to inspire Julian with the ambition by 
which he is himself impelled, and, finding 
the attempt hopeless, endeavours alternate- 
ly to awe and to soften him into an acquies- 
cence with his plans ; but the prince, though 
almost distracted by the misery of the di- 
lemma in which he is placed, resolutely de- 
clares his intention to support the rightful 
claims of Alphonso. The whole of this 
scene is uncommonly spirited and effective : 
Melphi’s pride and joy in the regality he is 
about to assume are admirably contrasted 
with the virtuous resistance and filial agony 
of Julian. Melphi, by the commanding en- 
ergy of his character, silences the scruples 
of the Barons, and proceeds, in spite of the 
sneers of D’ Alba, to assume the crown in the 
great cathedral, at the foot of the old foun- 


der of his race. Just as his wishes are about 
to be completed, Julian rushes in with the 
young King, and passionately appeals to 
those who knew the late sovereign, whether 
he has not the very lineaments of his father. 
The identity is recognised ; Melphi is char- 
ged by D’Alba with treason and intended 
murder, and Julian is appealed to as a wit- 
ness of the scene in the pass of the Albano 
mountains. Theson, however, refuses to 
fulfil the desire of his father’s enemies, and 
accuses himself of being a party to the im- 
puted treason. Both of them are now ban- 
ished, excommunicated outlaws and fugi- 
tives; agitation and sorrow cause the wound 
of Melphi to burst forth again, and he dies 
in the highway, soothed only by Julian and 
the boyish King, who would relieve his dy- 
ing miseries. While the prince is minister- 
ing to his father, news is brought that D’Al- 
ba has conveyedthe Lady Annabel to a lone 
tower, having decoyed her from her home, 
under pretence of conveying her to her hus- 
band ; which rouses him from the stupor of 
his grief, and he rushes off, if possible, to 
preserve her honour. Meanwhile, D’Alba 
threatens his fair captive that unless she will 
forsake her husband, now under the church’s 
ban, and wed him, he will accomplish his 
death ; but she steadfastly refuses, although 
she sees none to help her. Julian now 
scales the tower where she is confined, and 
rushes to her arms ;—but his steps are track- 
ed, the fortress is surrounded, and no hope 
of succour remains. Thus encompassed, he 
determines to kill her in order to save her 
from the worst disgrace and agony—and 
breaks his design to her so tenderly and 
soothingly, as almost to charm away the 
bitterness of such a fate, This horror is, 
however, saved him; for after she has ex- 
pressed her readiness to die, and only im- 
plored him to survive her, the soldiers rush 
in to seize him, she throws herself before 
him, receives the blow aimed at his heart, 
and falls dead. Julian kills the soldiers, 
and, hearing D’Alba coming with a sort of 
frenzied passion for justice, flings his cloak 
over the body, and envelopes himself in the 
garb of one of the men whom he had slain. 
D’ Alba enters, full of rapturous anticipation 
of his meeting with Annabel, whom he is 
equivocally told is “at rest,” when Julian 
tears away the cloak and discovers her bo- 
dy. D’Alba is appalled at this sad specta- 
cle; Alphonso and his guards arrive and 
seize him ; and Julian’s heart breaks,and he 
dies, leaving Alphonso “alone in the world.”’ 

Such is the story of “ Julian;” and the 
faults of the play are those which appear 
on the recital. There are great improbabil- 
ities in its frame-work, and these are not 
very artificially smoothed away by the con- 
duct of the scenes. It has been called me- 
Jo-dramatic ; and perhaps justly, in refer- 
ence to the mere developement of the plot, 
in which effect rather than coherence has 
been obviously sought. But in the more es- 
sential part ofthe work, in the passions, 
which are its essence, this censure is very 
far from applying ; for these are all finely 
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developed, and discriminated with the most 
exquisite skill. “There is something very 
original in the character of Julian, although 
it is so gentle ; a certain dreamy and med- 
itative softness, a disposition formed for 
filial and conjugal love, which engage more 
than common sympathy for his strange and 
terrible sufferings. The towering Melphi 
stands boldly from the canvass, redeemed 
from detestation by the regality of his spir- 
it; and D’Alba is far removed from thie 
class of ordinary villains. Born “ strong in 
scorn, the wise man’s passion,” he has 
been awakened into other feelings by the 
charms of Annabel, and his disappointment 
adds bitterness to his hatred of the world ; 
yet his love, all reckless in the means which 
it would use, is still intense and devoted 
enough to render him an object of pity. Al- 
phonso is formed in the mould of those chil- 
dren whom the old dramatists have drawn, 
though of softer mould; and Annabel is 
most delicately pourtrayed. The diction of 
the play is uncommonly nervous, yet scarce- 
ly ever borders on the extravagance so 
characteristic of modern tragedies. Who 
would believe that the following reply of 
Melphi to Julian, when he asks what the 
little word “a king ” would do for him, was 
written by a woman ?— 


“ That little word! why that is fame ! 
And power and glory! That shall fill the world, 
Lend a whole age its name, and float aleng 
The stream of time with such a buoyancy, 
As shall endure when palaces and tombs 
Are swept away like dust. That little word ! 
Beshrew thy womanish heart that cannot feel 
Its spell—Hark ! hark! the guns! I feel it new— 
Lam proclaim’d—Hark! King Rugiero! 
Dost hear the bells, the shouts ? Oh ’tis a proud 
And glorious feeling thus at once to live 
Within a thousand bounding hearts, to hear 
The strong out-gushing of that present fame 
For whose uncertain dim futurity 
Men toil and slay and die.” 


When Annabel describes to Julian the 
horrors of the night she had passed in the 
tower, she gives in two lines three of the 
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grandest images which we can remember 
among the personifications of poetry :— 
——* the forms 

Of wilded thoughts that wander’d through my brain, 
Bright chattering Madness, and sedate despair, 
And Fear the great unreal.” 

There is not a moment’s lagging in the 
progress of the scenes. The first act, which 


- introduces the necessary explanations, is in 


itself one of the most beautiful, perhaps the 
thost finished, portions of the tragedy. 
Here the anxious love of Annabel and the 
affectionate gratitude of Alphonso inter- 
sperse touches of the truest pathos; while 
the manner in which the dreadful picture of 
what has been, gradually grows clearer to 
the mind of Julian, is exceedingly original 
and striking. The second act is occupied 
entirely by the meeting between Melphi and 
the nobles, and his subsequent interview 
with Julian, both of which seem to live be- 
fore the mind even of a reader. In the 
third act are the interrupted coronation— 
the whole turn of fortunes-—and the sentence 
on the Melphi: in which the grand address 
of the Duke at the statue, Julian’s refusals 
to answer, and his defiance to his foes, and 
D’Alba’s caustic sneers blended with his 
passionate exclamations on Annabel’s beau- 
ty, are in a high degree poetical and dra- 
matic. The fourth act contains the bold con- 
ception of Melphi’s death in the highway, 
which might be too dreadful were it not 
softened down and alleviated by the tender- 
ness of Julian, and the sweet pity of the 
young King, who comes like a ministering 
angel. Allthe earlier part of the fifth act 
is full of pathos, where Julian endeavours to 
reconcile Annabel to the fate which he 
dares not announce; and her death by an 
act of self-devotion, comes as a timed relief 
from the anticipated horror of the sacrifice. 
The incident of veiling the body, though 
censured as melo-dramatic, is taken from 
the Electra of Sophocles, where Clytemnes- 
tra is veiled by Orestes after death, in order 
to appal Agisthus before he is slain. It is 
unquestionably one of the most remarkable 
effects in modern tragedy. 
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LETTER VII. 


From Sir Charles Darnley to the Marquis de Vermont. 


My dear Marquis, Paris. 
JN your last letter you have criticized 
“ somewhat severely the dinner and 
quadrille parties of London, not to 
speak of your comments on the matri- 
monial speculations of our mammas 
and misses. I am about to makea 
generous return by giving you an-ac- 
count of an entertainment at Paris, of 
which I can only speak in terms of un- 


qualified praise. Yop have no doubt 


heard, that Bals Costumés or in other 
words balls, at which the company ap- 
pear in fancy dresses, though not in 
masks, have been much the fashion du- 
ring the present winter in the French 


capital. 
Mde de 





, (who you know is 


celebrated for contriving new methods 
of enlivening her house,) determined 
that the juvenile branches of her ac- 
quaintance should partake of a diver- 
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sion, which appeared to be so popular 
among their elders. She accordingly 
issued cards for a “ Bal Costumé don- 
né aux enfans de ses amis.” This la- 
dy, who, by similar attractions, has 
the talent of drawing into her circle 
the most distinguished inhabitants, as 
well as visitors of Paris, collected on 
this occasion, besides almost every 
French person and foreigner of renown, 
eighty of their children; and no ex- 
pense had been spared, either in the 
dresses of these youthful exhibitors, or 
in the pleasures prepared for them. 
The whole entertainment was more 
novel, more gay, and more character- 
istic than any of the kind which [ have 
yet witnessed. In a large and elegant 
saloon, brilliantly lighted and decked 
out on the occasion, with every possi- 
ble additional ornament, accompanied 
by their respective parents, (who were 
still in the fall enjoyment of manly 
vigour, or the bloom of female beauty) 
appeared the destined representatives 
of your most illustrious houses, all of 
whom personated an assumed charac- 
ter, and wore an appropriate garb. 
A lovely Duchess heid in her arms a 
hittle girl, scarcely six months old, who 
was clad in the full attire of a superanu- 
ted lady of the last century, with a fly 
cap, long ruffles, stiff stays, and green 
spectacies. Besides an infant Hercules, 
a baby Alexander, and a pigmy Achil- 
les, we had Presidenis au mortier of 
the parliament of Paris, who (though 
the eldest was not more than eight 
years of age.) preserved the full ap- 
pearance of a gravity so becoming the 
robes of magisterial office. 


We had smart little Abbés, scarcely 
three feet high, who aped not unsuc- 
cessfully the effeminate manners and 
pert loquacity of those once well-known 
members of French society. We had 
Monks whose pillowed rotundity re- 
minded us of the jolly friars of former 
days. We had miniature dames pre- 
sentees de ancien regime, with trains 
two thirds longer than the persons of 
the wearers, high toupies, high feath- 
ers, long lappets, powdered heads, and 
brilliant jewels. We had also Maré- 
chaux de France, both of the old and 
new school; Cardinals, Statesmen, 
Legislators, Financiers, Merchants, 
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Peasants, Turks, Jews, running foot- 
men, flower girls, savants, et savantes, 
all dressed and correctly acted, though 
very few of the exhibitors had reached 
their tenth birth day. But the most 
striking feature of the whole evening 
was the performance of areal quadrille, 
(such as the courtiers of Louis XIV. 
were in the habit of dancing,) by a 
party of youthful masqueraders, correct- 
ly dressed after the best pictures of that 
age. <A well-chosen band of musicians 
(also dressed in character struck up the 
tune of an ancient march, when, pre- 
ceded by their pages, four boys, who 
represented four ancient Seigneurs,( M. 
Le Duc de la Rochfoucauld, M. Le Duc 
deLauzun, M. le Mareschal d’Hocquin- 
court,@&c.)made their appearance ,accou- 
tred in long and laced coats, black wigs, 
with long ringlets which fell down their 
shoulders; stockings with red clocks, 
which were tied above the knee, and 
and hats a ’Henri IV. They moved 
forward from an adjoining room with 
becoming solemnity, each giving his 
hand to his allotted partner. The 
young ladies who played the parts of 
four celebrated women of Leuis XTV’s 
court, (Mde. La Duchesse de Longue- 
ville, Mde. La Marquise de Sevigné, 
&c.) were no less appropriately dres- 
sed. They wore gowns with lon 
waists, powdered hair, rouged cheeks, 
high heels, &c. Proceeding forward in 
measured time, the youthful dancers 
took their places in the centre of the 
saloon. The pages now with bended 
knee approached their respective 
lords, received their swords, and then 
after several bows retired. The Seig- 
neurs began their task by making a 
profound reverence to the company as- 
sembled, and then repeated the same 
compliment to their partners individu- 
ally. The music now changed to the 
air appropriate to the quadrille, which 
was admirably executed, with its an- 
cient figure and ancient steps; nor did 
the exhibitors lay aside for one minute 
the gravity which they had thought it 
right to assume. 


When the dance was finished the 
music changed to a march, the pages 
came forward and returned the swords, 
in a submissive attitude similar to that 
in which they had received them, to 








their respective Seigneurs ; who, after 
renewing their bows to the company 
and their partners, gave the latter their 
hands, and conducted them out of the 
room with the same solemnity which 
they had observed on entering it. 

I must now mention as a curious in- 
stance of national character early ac- 
quired, (for certainly you are the first 
actors in the world) that these young 
people on being called upon to repeat 
the whole of this exhibition, at the re- 
quest of an illustrious stranger who 
came too late to see the first perform- 
ance, achieved the second task required 
from them with equal propriety, and 
without losing for a moment that self- 
possession and command of counte- 
nance which had already excited so 
much applause. 

I should mention, before I conclude 
this imperfect sketch of a most amus- 
ing evening, that at ten o’clock the 
eighty children, who had appeared en 
costume adjourned to the eating-room 
where a splendid repast had been pre- 
pared for them. 

I was very much pleased with the 
politeness of the little Frenchmen, who 
instead of rushing forward as so many 
English boys would have done, select- 
ed their favourite belles, and led them 
to the supper table. 

Nor did they forget to put their nap- 
kins through their button holes, in 
doing which they reminded me of my 
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friend, the bon-vivant at Beauvilier’s, 
who never begins his meal till this cere- 
mony is performed. 

Here, however, their regard for good 
manners seemed to cease; for no ro- 
turiers’ sons have eaten more raven- 
ously than did these children of la haut 
Noblesse. hey were waited on by 
their bonnes (or nurses) who wore 
their provincial dresses, which added 
another curious feature to the scene. 
I smiled at remarking, that not a few 
Marshals of France, Cardinals, and 
Presidents of Parliament, received a 
friendly hint from these good women, 
not to make themselves sick by eating 
too much ; a piece of advice which, like 
most counsels, seemed to be but little at- 
tended to. 

Among the many circumstances 
which threw a charm around this gala, 
I must add that the mothers of the ju- 
venile exhibitors were still young them- 
selves, and contained in their number 
some of the handsomest women at Pa- 
ris. Their beauty, animated by view- 
ing the performances and merry faces 
of their children, was seen to great ad- 
vantage; but I must do them the jus- 
tice to say, that I believe they were all 
at this time too much occupied with 
the charms of their offspring to think 
of their own. 

This little fete, displayed at once a 
union of innocence, gaiety, and mater- 
nal affection. Farewell. 





LETTER VIII. 


From the Marquis de Vermont to Sir Charles Darnley. 


London. 


I fear, my dear Darnley, that you 
will think me very ill natured, but, 
having promised to give my opinion 
candidly and without disguise, 1 must 
confess that I am, every day, more and 
more surprised at the contradictions 
which I discover in the character of 
yout countrymen. They have the rep- 
utation of being fond of retirement, yet 
they are for ever in public;—they are 
said to be simple in their habits, yet 
their establishments, their equipages, 
their tables, their plate, and their jew- 
els, display the most ruinous contempt 
of prudential considerations. They 
boast of the advantages they enjoy of 
living under a government of law and 


liberty ; yet when a disposition is dis- 
played by other countries to struggle 
for similar blessings, they support and 
justify their oppressors. ‘They culti- 
vate literature more than all the na- 
tions of Europe, and I believe the 
books published yearly in London, 
greatly exceed the aggregate number 
of those, which issue from the united 
presses of the rest of the civilized 
world; and certainly information is 
no where more generally diffused, yet 
science and letters are very rarely the 
subjects of conversation. The Eng- 
lish are the liberal patrons and profes- 
sed admirers of musical talent, and, at 
an immense expense, tempt to their 
shores the most celebrated performers 











of Italy; yet neither at the Opera- 
House, nor at public or private con- 
certs, is it possible to enforce that ne- 
cessary silence, without which the 
charms of soft sounds cannot be enjoy- 
ed. Your ladies are said to be domes- 
tic; yet, as I have had occasion be- 
fore to observe, they waste their morn- 
ings in the lounges of Hyde Park or 
Bond Street, and their nights in crowd- 
ed assemblies, where the youngest 
and most beautiful of them, after ex- 
hibiting their beautiful and only half- 
veiled persons to the gaze of five hun- 
dred spectators in the quadrille or less 
delicate waltz, seem to feel no sense of 
impropriety in seating themselves with 
their partners in some distant corner 
of the room, far removed from the eye 
of their husbands or mothers, where, 
without a blush they listen to all the sil- 
ly nonsense which passion or folly 
whispers, and vanity and inexperience 
so greedily devour. 

You are strict moralists, and se- 
verely condemn our Government for 
checking some of the evils of gaming, 
by taking it under its direction ; and, 
as vice cannot be avoided in a great 
city, for making it at Paris available 
to beneficial purposes, in applying the 
profits of the Salon, and other similar 
establishments to the support of our 
hospitals and houses of relief for suffer- 
ing poverty. Yet your Parliament 
yearly sanctions the drawing of a Lot- 
tery—of all kinds of gaming decidedly 
the most pernicious, and one by which 
the lowest orders of society are lured 
to their ruin by an irresistible bait. In 
spite, too, of the pretended strictness 
of your manners, the most abandoned 
women are allowed to throng your 
streets, and to fill the lobbies and up- 
per boxes of your national theatres. 


You are a religious nation, and par- 
ticularly rigid in the rules you lay down 
for the observance of the Sabbath. In- 
deed, I have often heard English- 
men complain of the little respect paid 
to that day at Paris, though the amuse- 
ments which you condemn, and which 
we think innocent, are not suffered to 
commence till after the hour at which 
the churches are closed. Well—in 
Spite of all the extreme severity of opin- 
ion, I remark many contradictions in 
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your manner of “keeping holy the 
seventh day.” Your play-houses and 
shops are shut, but your eating houses 
ofall descriptions are thrown open. It 
is the day in the week chosen prefera- 
bly to all others for country excursions ; 
and those who remain in town loiter 
away several hours on foot, ‘on horse- 
back, or in carriages, while the even- 
ing service is still performing at no 
great distance from the promenade in 
which they take their exercise—and 
while you hold it criminal to ask your 
friends to card parties or balls, Lords, 
Ministers, Judges and Bishops, give 
dinners on Sundays; and at those din- 
ners, I believe there is no less wine 
drank by the gentlemen, and no less 
scandal spoken by the ladies. 


But of all your contradictions it ap- 
pears to me, that the greatest is that 
deference (I am almost disposed to say 
homage,) which is paid to rank in this 
country. The writers on the British 
Constitution boast, and boast with 
reason, that all Englishmen are equal 
in the eyes of the law, and that though 
your Peers have sundry privileges, 
these privileges are less beneficial to 
themselves than to the public ; that they 
constituting your only real nobility , are 
not a caste or exclusive order—mark- 
ed and separated from the rest of the 
people by an insuperable barrier : that 
most of them before they became Peers 
were Commoners, while their children 
remain such, during their life-time, and 
have no legal superiority over the rest 
of their fellow-subjects. Well, in spite 
of these assertions, which are evidently 
founded on truth, I know no country 
in which the hierarchy of rank is so 
rigidly observed.— 

When I arrived in England, finding 
myself frequently placed by the lady 
of the house at the tables where I 
dined, I attributed this politeness to 
the general urbanity of your country- 
men towards strangers, and was far 
from suspecting what I have since dis- 
covered, that I owe all this distinction 
to the title which I happen to bear. 

I believe you are sufficiently ac- 
quainted with our manners to know 
that a man’s importance (even accor- 
ding to the etiquette of the old court) 
depends principally on the antiquity of 
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his family, and that members of noble 
houses are indiscriminately called Mar- 
quises, Counts, Viscounts, Barons, or 
Chevaliers, without the difference of 
appellation producing any in_ their 
rank. It is, however, to the accident- 
al circumstance of my possessing the 
first of these denominations that [ am 
indebted for the precedence so unde- 
servedly bestowed. 

M. le Marquis is translated into the 
English Lord Marquis, and treated 
as such. Iam given every where the 
pas after Dukes; and, indeed, I often 
blush at being received in this manner, 
while, perhaps, a countryman of mine, 
over whom I have no pretensions to 
arrogate the slightest superiority, is 
placed at the bottom of the table, be- 
cause his title of “* Chevalier” is con- 
sidered only tantamount to that of a 
simple Knight. Nothing has surpris- 
ed me more altogether, than observing 
in a country, celebrated for the liber- 
ality of its institutions, so servile an at- 
tention to distinctions of this kind. ‘To 
collect together as many great people as 
possible seems the ambition of the donor 
ofan entertainment. Indeed,it was long 
before I understood the jargon of fash- 
ionable life. When I was told that at a 
house at which I was about to visit, I 
should find a delightful party,I expect- 
ed to meet ladies of graceful manners or 
extraordinary beauty, and men of sense, 
wit, and information. Think then of 
my disappointment, when, in going 
to one of these promised delightful par- 
ties, | found 3 or 4 Dowagers long past 
the meridian of life ; half 2 dozen Lords, 
who could talk of nothing but their 
horses, their dogs, or their amours, 
except when the flavour of the wines, 
or the excellence of the sauces, claim- 
ed the admiration of their epicurean 
taste; an Earl’s younger son, much 
taken notice of at this time, he having 
paid considerable damages for crim. con. 
with the wife of his most intimate friend ; 
another “ Honorable,” who, after ruin- 
ing a host of tradesmen (while he in- 
dulged in the most undue extravagan- 
ces) had just been discharged from the 
King’s Bench Prison under theInsolv- 
ent Debtor’s Act, and a dashing Baro- 
net lately deprived of his commission, 
for having deprived a brother officer of 
a considerable sum at the gaming table ; 
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and lastly, of a Comic Actor from one 
of the Theatres, who, knowing the 
price which he was expected to pay 
for his dinner, endeavored by the gross- 
est buffoonery to raise the drooping 
spirits of the high-titled,but very unprin- 
cipled, and very tiresome personages, 
who composed this “ delightful party.” 

1 make a similar remark respect- 
ing those motley crowds in which you 
pass your nights, rather than your eve- 
nings. When invited to one of these en- 
tertainments, what do I find? A mob 
of six or seven hundred persons, all 
complaining of the heat, and seeming 
no less anxious to get away than they 
were a few minutes before to arrive ; 
yet I am assured that this is a particu- 
larly select and elegant party ; and if I 
may venture to ask in what its merits 
consist, | am shewn two or three cabi- 
net ministers, several members of the 
corps diplomatique, various Peers and 
and Peeresses, and in their train some 
of the fashionable hemisphere, with the 
addition, perhaps, of a renowned Eng- 
lish or foreign hero, an abdicated sove- 
reign, an Otaheite chieftain, a Persian 
envoy, a Greek celebrated for the tie 
of his turban, a learned lady, for the 
brilliancy of her wit, or a traveller, for 
his recent discoveries; in short of 
something extraordinary—of some ob- 
ject (no matter what) to which the eye 
of curiosity is at this moment directed ; 
for rank has but ene rival in England, 
and that is novelty; and the giver 
of a féte seems to think that but three 
things are necessary to ensure its suc- 
cess. I mean an ample supply of lords, 
ladies, and lions. 

In short, it appears to me that such 
is the reverence paid to rank, that 
those who possess that advantage, how- 
ever deficient in mental or moral qual- 
ifications, are in little danger of being 
banished from the highest circles of 
London, unless the most egregious 
crimes are proved against them, on 
clear indisputable evidence ; while per- 
sons not so distinguished, though em- 
inent for virtue, talent, knowledge, and 
even ancient birth, may pass_ their 
time very dull in this gay city ; partic- 
ularly if too proud and independent to 
propitiate, by presents and servile adu- 
lation, the very noble but very vicious 
leaders of the fashionable world. 
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VERSES, BY JAMES MONTGOMERY.* 


Composed for the Celebration of Burns's Birth-day, at Sheffield. 


What bird in beauty, flight, or song, 
Can with the Bard compare, 

Who sang as sweet, and soar’d as strong, 
As ever child of air ? 


His plume, his note, his form, could Burns 
For whim or pleasure change ; 

He was not one, but all by turns, 
With transmigration strange. 


The Blackbird, oracle of spring, 
When flow’d his moral lay ; 

The Swallow, wheeling on the wing, 
Capriciously at play : 


The Humming-bird, from bloom te bloom, 
Inhaling heavenly balm ; 

The Raven, in the tempest gloom ; 
The Halcyon in the calm : 


In “ Auld Kirk Alloway” the Owl 
At ’witching time of night : 

By “ Bonnie Doon” the earliest fowl 
That caroll’d to the light : 


He was the Wren amidst the grove, 
When ia his homely vein ; 


At “ Bannockburn” the Bird of Jove, 
With thunder in his train : 


The Woodlark in his mournful hours ; 
The Goldfinch in his mirth ; 

The Thrush, a spendthrift of his pow’rs, 
Enrapt’ring heaven and earth : 


The Swan in majesty and grace, 
Contemplative and still ; 

But rous’d,—no Falcon in the chace 
Could, like his satire, kill : 


The Linnet in simplicity ; 
In tenderness the Dove ; 

But, more than all beside, was he 
The Nightingale in love! 


Oh! had he never stoop’d to shame, 
Nor lent a charm to vice ; 

How had Devotion lov’d to name 
That Bird of Paradise. 


Peace to the dead ! in Scotia’s choir 
Of Minstrels great and small, 

He springs from his spontaneous fire, 
The Phoenix of them all ! 


THE EMIGRANT RETURNED. 


Upon visiting a Stream familiar to his youth. 


My well known Stream as clearly flows 
As it was wont, and still there grows 
The willow o’er a little bay : 
And still the water-lily blows 
Beyond my reach, as when in play 
My thoughtful hand would strive to gain 
(Though distance made the effort vain) 
Its blossoms purely gay. 


Still its low banks with rushes teem, 
And as they bend and kiss the stream, 
The current ripples that before 
Gave to the Sun a perfect beam ; 
But now with undulating gleam 
Is sparkling to the shore. 


O Sun! I’ve seen thee shine on plain, 
Where every tree with gum distils, 
And where the milky cocoa fills ; 

And I have seen thee on the main, 
Whose bed is coral, and the gold 
Upon the sands profuse is roll’d ; 

But never, never have I known 
Such joy from thee, as when I knelt 


Upon my native land, and felt 
Thy beams around me thrown. 


The flowering lote, the tree, the reed, 

Are yet the same, and still the wave 
Gives brilliance to the floating weed, 

As in my days of youth it gave 

When my young limbs I used to lave 
Within its tide, and used to stray 
Upon its banks so green and gay: 

But now my hours of youth are flown, 
And I like them am old ; but Spring 
To them new life, new youth will bring, 

While I am left to age alone. 


Since on thy banks my feet were last, 
How much of sorrow, and of joy 
How small the portion! But ’tis past: 
Fame’s vision can no more decoy, 

And at my lot I'll ne’er repine, 
Tho’ other once my hopes, my aim ; 
Yet as my fate is will Divine, 
That will must rev’rence claim! E, M. 
March 8, 1823. 





* These were sent to us as “ unpublished.” 
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VARIETIES. 


FIRST LOVE. 

Talk of first love as the world may, 
we never experience in a second any 
thing half so sweet. The object be- 
loved the second time may be more 
amiable—may be more deserving of 
affection, but in the first there is a nov- 
elty of circumstance and feeling—an 
untasted cup of joy, which in a repeti- 
tion falls short of its original flavour. 
Weare, in a second affection, going 
overa path already trodden; in the 
first, we explore a new track covered 
with wild roses and spontaneous luxu- 
riance, that diffuses odours, which lose 
of their freshness on being again exha- 
led. We always know we are in love, 
the second time, from our former expe- 
rience. The first time we are novices, 
and receive our maiden impressions 
gilded by brighter hopes, and hallowed 
bya sanctity that casts almost a relig- 
ious holiness over them. Repetition 
of love grows more and more sensual : 
it is in youth’s first affection only that 
a love like that of angels is exchanged 
— ethereal, unstained, lucid with heav- 
enly purity. First love is like youth, 
virtuous, full of generous impulses and 
exalied feelings. In successive visita- 
tions it becomes corrupted, as in advan- 
cing years we get more and more the 
creatures of circumstance, interest, 
and the world’s custom. Youth is in- 
finitely nearer the optimism contempla- 
ted by moralists and philosophers than 
manhood. ‘ Love,” too, it has been 
observed wisely, * is always nearer al- 
lied to melancholy than to jollity or 
mirth.”” ‘The instances recorded of the 
purest and most exalted passion are 
among the sedate temperaments. The 
souls that feed upon themselves, that 


~ keep back from the multitude, that can- 


not put up with common-place, but as- 
pire to idealities and creations of their 
own—these have generally the earliest, 
the most durable, and the deepest im- 
pressions from love. 

RISE AND FALL OF NATIONS. 

Mr. Burke, one of the most ingeni- 
ous and profound writers of a late peri- 
od. has made the following observations 
on the prosperity of nations :-—* In 
al' speculations upon men and human 
uffairs, it is of no small moment to dis- 


tinguish things of accident from perma- 
nent causes and from effects that cannot 
be altered. 1am not quite of the mind 
of those speculators who seem assured 
that necessarily, and by the constitution 
of things, all states have the same pe- 
riods of infancy, manhood, and decrep- 
itude, that are found in the individuals 
who compose them. ‘The objects 
which are attemped to be forced into 
an analogy are not founded in the same 
classes of existence. Individuals are 
physical beings, subject to laws univer- 
sal and invariable. Commonwealths 
are not physical but moral essences ; 
they are artificial combinations, and, in 
their proximate efficient cause, the ar- 
bitrary production of the human mind. 
Weare not yet acquainted with the 
laws which necessarily govern that kind 
of work made by that kind of agent. 
There is not, as in the physical order, 
a distinct cause by which any of those 
fabrics must necessarily grow, flourish, 
and decay: nor indeed, in my opinion, 
does the moral world produce any thing 
more determinate on that subject than 
what may serve as an amusement (lib- 
eral indeed, and ingenious, but still on- 
ly an amusement, ) for speculative men. 
I doubt whether the history of mankind 
is yet complete enough, if ever it can 
be so, to furnish grounds for a sure the- 
ory on the internal causes which neces- 
sarily affect the fortune of a state. I am 
far from denying the operation of such 
causes; but they are infinitely uncer- 
tain, and much more difficult to trace 
than the foreign causes that tend to de- 
press and sometimes overwhelm soci- 
ety. 
BLUNDERS. 

What singular absurdities and incon- 
sistencies sometimes possess one for a 
moment, in the hurry of sudden thought 
and immature recollection! “Ihave 
my mouth full of water,” says Swift, 
‘“‘ and was going to spit it out, because 
(I reasoned with myself) how could I 
write when my mouth was full.” Such 
errors of combination on the impulse of 
the moment, every body must be some- 
times aware of. I was going to take a 
walk the other evening with a friend, 
who proposed that we should go along 
a certain road which he admired. “ No 
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no,” said I, * not that, because of the 
post.” [ride a horse which always 
starts at this post, so that when on his 
back I usually avoid it if Ican. Was 
I afraid that I should start? No—that 
was not it, I suppose ; but I should cer- 
tainly not have trusted the road if left 
to myself, with no other than that dim 
objection the post. 


JUVENILE LITERATURE. 

Rhymes are to children the very 
signs of poetry; they read them with 
emphasis, and remember them tena- 
ciously ; and, therefore, it is of the first 
impertance, that they should chime 
correctly, in order that the infant tongue 
may not acquire a bad and vicious pro- 
nunciation. And in this particular I 
know of no juvenile author so faulty as 
the Rey. Dr. Watts; who, although a 
very good and pious man in other res- 
pects, was a very bad rhymer, and is 
not, therefore, as Dr. Johnson says of 
him in his Life,‘ one of the few poets 
with whom youth and ignorance may 
be safely pleased.’ The Doctor too 
truly objects, elsewhere, ‘that his 
rhymes are not always sufficiently cor- 
respondent.” Thus, in his Divine and 
Moral Songs for Children you meet con- 
tinually with such flagrant examples as 
these :— 

How skilfully she builds each cell, 

How neat she spreads the wax, 

And labours hard to store it well, 

With the sweet food she makes, 
Or ‘maks,’ which is a Scottish pronun- 
ciation, and even to the offspring of 
that country would make no rhyme with 
the antecedent word, which they would 
call ‘ wox.’ 

God quickly sent two raging bears 

To stop their wicked breath, 

That tore them limb from limb, with tears, 

And blood, and groans, to death. 

To tear them with tears (tares) is 
tautology, and to read it tears (teers) 
would require it to be raging, or foam- 
ing, beers. 

I might, Sir, trouble you with innu- 
merable other instances, but the present 
are sufficient to show the evil conse- 
quences that must result from such er- 
rors to the juvenile mind, which, till it 
begins to reason, attaches so much im- 
portance to rhyme. B, 
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WairTker art thou gone, 
Unhappy lover ? 

Wilt thou wander forth alone, 
All the world over ? 

* Through the white snow wastes, and where 
The hot sun doth parch the air, 
Through poverty and through despair,— 

Unhappy lover ? 
2 


Ah! come back to me, 
Wandering lover ! 

Wherefore should’st thou ever be 
A luckless rover ? 

Here is wealth, if thou dost sigh ; 

Here are friends who do not fly ; 

- And if thou lovest—am not I 

Too ready to be link’d to thee, 

Ungrateful lover ? 


RICHARDSON. 

“ Alas! my life has been a trifling 
busy one,” says Richardson, “ I never 
found time to read all the Spectators.” 
A fine compliment this to literature, 
from a man of business! Hear it, ye 
slaves, who think that money-getting is 
the only useful employment. 

THE TURK 

has an odd way of doing things. “Pre- 
pare my tents and expand my standards 
(horse-tails) for sn expedition against 
the enemies of the true faith,” said the 
Sultan Selim. The vizir humbly ask- 
ed towards which quarter of the world 
the enterprize was directed, and receiv- 
ed no answer but the bow-string. An- 
other, who had heard the same orders, 
repeated the question and was strangled. 
A third avoided the same fate and re- 
ceived praise, by forming a camp near 
each quarter of Constantinople, and 
telling the despotic Selim, that, ¢ to 
whichsoever part of the world his re- 
sentment might po’ ,. all was ready.’ 


PREVENTION OF FIRE. 

M. Cadet Vaux, considering that fires 
in dwelling houses begin, in very nume- 
rous instances, in the chimney, and that 
means cannot always be applied in time 
to extinguish the fire at its commence- 
ment, turned his thoughts to the discov- 
ery of some method for effecting this 
purpese. He reflected that combustion 
cannot be carried on without the pres- 
ence of vital air, and consequently ifthe 
air in a chimney or fire could be ren- 
dered mephitic, the fire must go out. 
This object he obtained by the simple 
means of throwing flour of sulphur on 
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the fire in the grate, the mephitic ex- 
halation of which extinguished the 
fire, as it would suffocate any living 
creature. A Roman nobleman has 
not only repeated this experiment with 
entire success, but, being desirous of 
ascertaining whether an ignited body 
suspended in the chimney would be ex- 
tinguished in the same manner, he cau- 
sed a faggot to be suspended in a chim- 
ney, nearly at the summit, and set on 
fire; though by its situation it was 
nearly in contact with the open air, 
the flames were instantaneously extin- 
guished by throwing a handful of flour 
of sulphur on the coals below.—Italian 
Journal. 


SONG. 


I'll meet thee at the midnight hour, 
When their light the stars are weeping 
O’er the roses of our bower, 
In their pleasant odours sleeping. 


Like a spirit | will glide, 
Softly thy dear bosom seeking, 
Till the eastern clouds are dyed 
With the light of morning breaking. 


Thou shalt bid thy fairhands rove 
O’er thy soft lute’s silver slumbers, 
Waking sounds of song and love 
In their sweet Italian numbers. 


Then I'll make for thy dark hair 
A coronal of moonlit roses, 
Every rose-blush but less fair 
Than that which on thy cheek reposes ; 


Or with thy heart so near to mine 
That I feel its every motion, 

Many wild tales shall be thine 
Of the wonders of the ocean. 


But when morning comes I fly, 
Like the stars, away from heaven, 

Farewell plighted with one sigh, 
One kiss, half stolen, half given. 


By those eyes of dark beauty, 
The spell of tha¥ sigh ; 

By the blush that now burns 
Though thou art not nigh ; 


I would love thee as truly 
As woman can love, 
More dear than the light 
From yon blue sky above ;— 


But I know that thy vows 
Are too light to be true : 

They are sweet as spring flowers, 
And as perishing too. ; 


ANTIPATHIES. 

There was a lady at Paris, who un- 
dertook to conquer animal antipathies, 
and succeeded ; for she had taught a 
dog, a cat, a sparrow, and a mouse, to 
live together like brothers and sisters 





in one room. The dog licked the cat, 
and the cat licked the dog, the mouse 
played with the paws of the cat, who 
was taught to draw in her nails, and 
the sparrow flew about, and sometimes 
pecked one and then another. The 
talent displayed by this lady in recon- 
ciling discordant interests might have 
been very successfully employed in 
congresses and diets, constitutional ar- 
mies and armies of faith, radical and 
anti-radical meetings, &c. 
HINDOSTAN. 

At alate sitting of the Institute of France, 
the following observations were read on the 
Geography and present State of Hindostan. 

The name of Hindostan is but of modern 
use ; itis a Persian word, derived from 
Hintloo, black, and St’han, a place ; but it is 
now adopted by the natives, as well as by 
foreigners. in Mahometan writers, the term 
represents the countries immediately sub- 
ject to the sovereigns of Delhi, which in 
1582, were divided into eleven soubabies, 
or provinces ; most of these have retained 
their primitive limits. Their names are 
Lahore, Moultan, Ajmire, Delhi, Agra, Alla- 
habad, Bahar, Oude, Bengal, Malwa and 
Guzerat. A twelfth division was formed of 
Cabul, and the countries west of the Indus, 
including Cachemire; afterwards, three 
were added of the conquests made in the 
Deccan, Berar, Candeish, and Ahmednug- 
gur, now known by the name of Aurunga- 
bad. European geographers generally 
comprise within Hindostan all the countries 
wherein the religion of the Hindoos prevails; 
these consist of four great divisions, North- 
ern Hindostan, Hindostan Proper, the Dec- 
can, and those parts of India that lie south 
of the Khrishna. This last division is usual- 
ly called the Peninsula, but is more proper- 
ly an equilateral triangle, the northern limit 
of which towards the Krishna forms the base, 
the Coasts of Coromandel and Malabar the 
sides, and Gape Comorin the summit. 

It does not appear that any of the former 
conquerors of Hindostan employed native 
disciplined troops for the defence of their 
sovereignty, though they had numerous 
tribes to hold in subjection. Ifthis seems 
hazardous in theory, it has been found safe 
in practice ; with the English, the difficulty 
is entirely theoretical. They have another 
advantage over their predecessors, that, 
there being two nations, the Mahometans 
and Hindoos, they may set one against the 
other ; and in time, raise up a third, at the 
expense of both. Butno measures of this 
nature have been in contemplation, though 
their practicability may be well inferred. 

Foreign conquerors will doubtless favour 


‘their countrymen, and the English govern- 


ment raise theirs to the highest posts and 
appointments ; but numbers of the natives 
are admitted into the army, and put into 
the exercise of civil power. Of enemies, 
the latter have become friends; and, from 














the consolidation of interests, though differ- 
ent in colour, language, and manners, the 
English possess a force much superior in 
firmness to that of theMahometan dynasties. 

On the whole, notwithstanding errors and 
defects in public men and measures, a quick 
eye may readily discover, that the revolution 
which has taken place is greatly to the profit 
of the population at large, and (to the hon- 
our of the local administrations,) that solid 
improvements in principles and practice 
are rapidly advancing.. Protection had 
been afforded against foreign depredations 
and internal commotions : a double advan- 
tage, unknown in Hindostan during the 
lapse of many years. 

There is every reason to think, that the 
Hindoos were, in very remote ages, a com- 
mercial people, as, in the first book of their 
Sacred Laws, which, according to them, 
was revealed by Menu millions of years ago, 
there is a curious passage relative to the le- 
gal interest of money, and to the rate of ex- 
change, in different cases, with particular 
provisoes for transactions connected with 
sea-faring concerns. ‘The three great arti- 
cles of general exportation from India, for 
the Greeks and Romans, were spices, pearls 
and precious stones, and silk. The ancient 
importations were, woollen stuffs of light 
fabric, linen cloth, certain precious stones, 
and aromatics unknown in the country, co- 
ral, storax, glass vessels, wines of Italy, 
Greece and Arabia, copper and tin. That 
of money, also, was very considerable ; and, 
from the natives, selling much, and pur- 
chasing little, the balance has been ever in 
their favour. It is believed that immense 
riches are lost to the country, from the hab- 
it of hoarding and burying their treasures, 
which is common in Hindostan, and from 
dying witheut revealing them. In latter 
ages, cotton stuffs have been the principal 
article of export ; but the demand for these 
is considerably diminished, from the perfec- 
tion they have attained in Europe. 

The empire of superstition is rapidly de- 
clining in British India, and a surprising 
moral change has been in progress during 
the administration of the Marquess of Hast- 
ings. The effect of seven native presses, 
constantly at work in Calcutta, has been to 
triumph over many inveterate abuses, oper- 
ating powerfully in reforms of various kinds. 
During the last festival of Juggernaut, the 
pilgrims present were so few as to be unable 
to drag the car, nor could any devotee be 
persuaded, by the brachmins, to sacrifice 
himself to the idol. ‘The priesthood are for 
removing the rath to a more central situa- 
tion,from an apprehension that,without such 
removal, the bigotry of 30 centuries will 
disappear. A large portion of the popula- 
tion of Bengal are receiving the rudiments 
ofan improved education, from thousands 
of elementary works that are circulating 
thro’ the empire. Hindoo women, against 
whom widowhood and burning alive are de- 
nounced for learning the alphabet, and who 
must not read the Veda under pain of death, 
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place their daughters at the public schools. 
The celebrated Hindoo reformer, Rammo- 
hun Roy, has long held public monthly 
mertings at Calcutta, whereiv the tenets of 
their religion are freely discussed, and the 
cruelties which it sanctions are exposed and 
reprobated. 

Statistic Documents, from which an approx- 
imative idea may be formed of the Extent 
and Population of the States of Hindosian, 
as they existed in 1820. 

British Possessions —Rengal, Bahar and 
Benares, inhabitants, 39,000,000. Square 
miles, 162,000 ; augmentation, since 1795, 
inhab. 18,000,000, sq m. 148,000; Gurwal, 
Kumaon, and the country between the Suta- 
ledge and the Jumna, inhab. 500,000 ; sq.m. 
18,000; under the presidency of Bengal, 
inhab. 57,500,000; of Madras, inhab. 15, 
000,000, sq. m. 154,000; of Bombay, inhab. 
2,500,000, sq. m. 11,000; territories of the 
Deccan, &c. acquired since 1815, and not 
united to any presidency, inhab. 8,000,000, 
sq. m. 60,000. ; 

“allies and Tributaries of the English — 

The Nirzam, inhab. 10,000,000. sq. m. 96, 

000; the Rajah of Napour, inhab. 3,000,000, 

sq. m. 70,000 ; the King of Oude, inhab. 

3,000,000, sq m. 20,000; the Guicowar, in- 

hab. 2,000,000, sq. m. 18,000 ; the Rajah ot 

Mysore, inhab. 3,000,000, sq. m. 17,000; 

the Rajah of Sattarah, inhab. 1,500,000, sq. 

m. 11,000; Travancore and Gochin, inhab. 

1,000,000, sq. m. 8000. Rajahs of Jeypour, 

Bicanere, &c.Holkar, the Seiks, the Row of 

Gutch, and a multiplicity of other native 

chiefs, all under oe inhab. 

15,000,000, sq. m. 283,000. ; 
Independent States—The Rajah of . Ne- 

paul, inhab. 2,000,000, sq. m. 53,000; the 

Rajah of Lahore, inhab. 3,000,000, sq. m. 

50,000 ; Sind, inhab. 1,000,000, sq.m. 24, 

000 ; the dominions of Sindia, inhab. 4,000, 

000, sq m. 40,000. ; . 
Sum total of the whole of Hindostan, in- 

habitants, 134,000,000 sq. miles, 1,280,000. 
To the above may be added, that the 

great mass of the people of Hindostan are 

indebted to the English for the gift of inter- 
nal security ; and, what is more precious, & 
portion of civil liberty, The extinction of 
various organized bands, that were unceas- 
ing and unspariag in their ravages and in- 
cursions, not regarding the blood which 
they shed, or the desolation which they cau- 
sed, has contributed to this. The Hindoos 
have been inured to governments, arbitrary 
in principle and oppressiye in practice. 
But, since the English ascendancy, there is 
no longer a succession of tyrannies ; anda 
growing moral fitness for civil liberty will 
be one consequence of the revolution. As 
to the taxes, they are not soconsiderable as 
tobe a weight on the industry ofthe country. 

The fellowing may illustrate the general 
character of the political system which ex- 
ists, at present, in Hindostan. The state- 
ments it contains exhibit the increasing re- 
sources of Great Britain, in an extensive 
and important territory, acquired by nume- 
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rous revolutions in a few years, and which 
will probably terminate to the great advan- 
tage of the natives. Many important inci- 
dents have occurred since 1814; and it may 
throw light on the subject to revert to that 
period. 

The states of Hindestan, then tributary to 
the English government, according to trea- 
ties of alliance, were the Nizam, the Peish- 
wa the Rajahs of Mysore, Travancere, and 
Cochin, the Nabob of Oude, and the Guico- 
war. The conditions were, on the part of 
the English, to protect them against foreign 
invasions, or internal dissensions. The 
troops furnished for these purposes were not 
to be employed in the civil administration, 
or for the collecting of imposts. The natives 
were, in return, te contribute a stipulated 
sum,in money, or a portion of territory ; 
they were, moreover, to keep up a contin- 
gent force, to act with the other tributaries, 
but not in hostility to any Indian power, ex- 
cept with the concurrence of the supreme 
authority, which, in the first instance, 
would try, amicably, to accommodate differ- 
ences. In case of urgency the combined 
forces of these protected states, to be at the 
disposition of the English government. 

Some minor principalities, hardly deserv- 
ing the name of sovereignties, have benefit 
from English protection without any formal 
alliance, or tributary contribution. Of this 
latter class, the Rajahs of Bhurtpoor and 
Macherry were the principal; it included, 
also, a number of other inferior chiefs, in 
the districts about Agra and Delhi, and in 
those of Bundelcund, and of the Seiks, ap- 
preaching towards the Satuledge river. 
The Rajpoot chiefs of Jeypour, Joudpour, 
Odeypour, Bicanere, and Jesselmere, were 
not then within the limits of this protection. 
The British government might require some 
acknowledgment from the smaller states ; 
but itiwas inconsiderable, and no force was 
stationed in their territories. 

There was a third class, consisting of 
sovereigns strictly independent, such as 
Sindia, Holkar, and the Rajah of Nagpour ; 
these were at peace with the English govern- 
ment, which had its consuls among them. 

A fourth class might |.¢ added, of certain 
independent communities, or chiefs, with 
which the English government had never 
had intercourse, or contracted alliances. 

Since the period above mentioned, 1814, 
some considerable revolutions have taken 
place. The power of the Mahrattas was ir- 
revocably destroyed, in the wars of 1817 
and 18; and that of Nagpour, by the war 
of 1815. The peishwa no longer ranks 
among sovereigns; and his possessions, 
with the exception of Satarah, are subjec- 
ted to the English. The Rajah of Nagpour 
is reduced to comparative insignificance, 
and Holkar has been deprived of all his 
dominions south of the Nerbuddah. Noth- 
ing has been taken from Sindia ; but his sit- 
uation is insulated, and there are no foreign. 
succours that he can have recourse to; the 
extinction of the Pindarries has bereaved 
him of one of his main supports. Indeed, 





his future existence depends on his faithfally 
adhering tothe engagements he has contrac- 
ted with the English. Onthe other hand, 
several allied states, as Boundee, Cotash, 
and Bopaul, have received an augmentation 
of territory ; and the five great states of 
Rajpoutand have been admitted into the fed- 
erative alliance. 

The British possessions in India, taken 
collectively, may be calculated at 553,000 
square miles ; and, including all the recent 
acquisitions, at 83,000,000 of inhabitants. 
Of these, under the three oldest establish- 
ments, or presidencies,may be rated for Ben- 
gal, 528,000 square miles, and 57,500,000 
inhabitants ; for Madras 154,000 square 
miles, and 15,000,000 inhabitants ; and, for 
Bombay, 11,000 square miles, and 2,500,000 
inhabitants. The total of English posses- 
sions, and of their allies, mav be computed, 
by approximatixe calculation, (for but few 
correct official details have been published,) 
at 1,103,000 square miles, and 123,000,000 
of inhabitants ; and, the grand total of Hin- 
dostan including Lahore, Sind, Cabul, &c. 
at 1,280,000 square miles, and 134,000,000 
of inhabitants. 

In conclusion, it may be inferred, that the 
English dominion in India is more extensive 
than any of the ancient dynasties, not ex- 
cepting the Patan or the Mogul, although 
those princes had nothing to fear from the 
Hindoos, while they abstained from relig- 
ious persecution. Nor does there appear 
to be any state capable of giving umbrage 
to the English ; the population is, for the 
most part, united in one grand confederacy ; 
and the Supreme Government is inculcating 
and diffusing juster sentiments, and more 
equitable principles, throughout countries 
that have been long the prey of anarchy. 

In India, the privileges of acquiring land- 
ed property is not enjoyed by the legitimate 
descendants of Europeans long settled 
there ; and probably, on this account, they 
are less considered by the native casts. 
The Christian population, of ancient des- 
cent, amounts to about half a million, al- 
most all descendants ofthe first Europeans ; 
but, compared with the other classes, living 
in a sort of depredation. The native 
Europeans keep these, their humble breth- 
ren, at a distance ; and the consequence is, 
that both the Mahemetans and Hindoos treat 
them with a marked disrespect, which is net 
evinced to the Christians in Europe. A 
change of system with respect to the Creole 
Christians, would probably be found to com- 
bine and secure advantages not hitherto 
contemplated, and without subjecting the 
Indian administration to any kind of risk. 

The population of the principal cities of 
Hindostan, which, in general, are within 
the English pale, by an approximative esti- 
mate, has been rated as follows. Benares, 
600,000 ; Culcutta, 500.000 ; Surat, 450,000 
Madras, 300,000 ; Lucknow, 200,000; Hy- 
derabad, 200,000 ; Dacca, 180,000; Bom- 
bay, 170,000 ; Delhi, 150,000 ; Moorsheda- 
bad, 150,000 ; Pound, 120,000; Nagpoor, 
100,000; Bareda, 100,000; Almedabad, 




















100,000 ; Cashmire, 100,000 ; Furruckabad, 
70,000 ; Mirzapour, 60,000; Agra, 60,000 ; 
Bareily, 60,000 ; Burdwan, 54,000; Banga- 
lore, 50,000; Chupra, 43,000; Seringapa- 
tam, 40,000; Broach, 33,000; Mangalore, 
30,000 ; and Palhampour, 30,000. Five of 
these, Lucknow, Hyderabad, Nagpoor, Ba- 
reda, and Cashmire, are not subject to the 
English. 

There are several other cities, such as 
Lahore, Jeypoor, Bhurtpoor, Aurungabad, 
&c. of considerable extent and population, 
but no estimate has been made of them. 

In 1805, a list was composed from official 
documents, of English residents in Hindos- 
tan, born inthe country, of English par- 
ents, amounting to 31,000 individuals. 
Among these, were 22,000 in the army, as 
officers or soldiers; free merchants and 
mariners allowed tosettle in India, about 
5,000 ; 300 magistrates, and others, in the 
Courts of justice: the remainder consisted 
of adventurers, living, by their industry, in 
different occupations. Siuce the above pe- 
riod, no particular report has been publish- 
ed ; but the total number of resident sub- 
Jects, born in the country, of English par- 
ents, may be fixed at under 40,000, 


Utility of Sparrows—Mr. Bradly shews 
that a pair of sparrows during the time 
they have their young to feed, destroy on 
an average, every week, 3360 caterpillars. 
This calculation he founds upow actual 
observation. He discovered that the two 
parents carried to the nest forty caterpillars 
in an hour. He supposed the sparrows 
to enter the nest only during twelve 
hours each day, which would cause a con- 
sumption of 480 caterpillars. This sum 
gives 3360 caterpillars extirpated weekly 
from a garden. But the utility of these 
birds is not limited to this’ circumstance 
alone, for they likewise feed their young 
with butterflies and other winged insects, 
each of which, if net destroyed in this man- 
ner, would be parents of hundreds of cater- 
pillars, 

Gooseberries— The list of cultivated 
gooseberries includes 47 different sorts of 
the red gooseberry, 35 of the yellow 53 of 
of the green, and 44 of the white; of these 
the weights of the best specimensare given. 
The largest red is the Top Sawyer which 
weighed 26 dwts. 17 grains: the largest 
yellow is the Nelson’s Waves, 21 dwts. 6 
grains; the largest green is the Ocean, 26 
dwts. 11 grains; the largest white, the 
Smiling Beauty, 22 dwts. 18 grains. 


THE WAPETI 
at the Egyptian Hall, offer at presenta 
curious example of the rapidity with which 
avimal matter may be produced. Some 
weeks ago, the male of this fine Elk species 
east his horns, as is annually done, close by 
the skull. In about ten days the new horns, 
hard at the base, but soft and tender tow- 
aids the extremities, were several inches in 
length, and from 2 to 14, 1, 4 in diameter. 
They are covered with a fine shart fur. 
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Since that period, now about a month, they 
have grown surprisingly, and are nuw noble 
branches, measuring nearly two feet be- 
tween the forks. As we have observed their 
progress with some interest, we can state 
the extraordmary fact, that this solid sub- 
stance had extended one inch and a half 
within twenty-four hours before it began to 
branch, and afterwards, when the growth 


was slower, above one inch—an increase. 


which we could scarcely have credited with- 
out occular proof. 
A LIBERAL CATHOLIC. 

One of the wise measures of policy 
emanating from the papal throne, was 
the interdiction of the Scriptures. Not 
all the Romanists, however, have 
agreed to this principle, for father Ful- 
gentio, an intimate friend of father 
Paul, at Venice, preached a sermon up- 
on these words of Christ, Have ye not 
read? and took occasion to tell the 
auditory, that if Christ were now to 
ask this question, Have ye not read ? 
all the answer they could make to it 
would be, No, for they were not suf- 
fered to do it. Upon which he re- 
monstrated with great zeal upon the 
restraint put upon the use of the Scrip- 
tures by the see of Rome. This was 
not unlike what the same person de- 
livered in a sermon preaching upon 
Pilate’s question, What is Truth? 
He told them, that at last after many 
searches he had found it out, and held 
out a new Testament, and said, there 
it was in his hand; but he then put it 
in his pocket ; and said coldly, But the 
book is prohibited ; which was so 
suited to the Italian genius, that it had 
a great effect upon the audience. 

THE OYSTER. 

This shell-fish is widely distributed, 
being found in the seas of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. But since the days of the 
luxurious Romans the oysters of Britain 
have been held in the highest estima- 
tion. They were_noted in the time of 
Juvenal, who, satyrizing an epicure, 
says, 

He, whether Circe’s rock his oysters bore 


Or Lucrine lake, or distant Richborough’s shore, 
Knew at first taste. 


The luxurious Romans were very fond 
of this fish, and had their layers or 
stews for oysters as we have at present. 
The antients eat them raw, and some- 
times roasted. They had also a cus- 
tom of stewing them with mallows and 
docks, or with fish, and esteemed them 
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very nourishing. Oysters are found 
on various parts of our coasts, from the 
southern shores of England to the shel- 
tered bays among the Zetland Islands ; 
but those chiefly celebrated for them 
are the coasts of Essex and Suffolk : 
here they are dredged up by means ofa 


net (with an iron scraper atthe mouth), . 


which is dragged by a rope froma boat, 
over the beds. As soon as taken from 
their native beds they are stored in pits 
formed for the purpose, furnished with 
sluices; through which, at spring tides, 
the water is suffered to flow. This wa- 
ter, being stagnant soon becomes green 
in warm weather, and in a few days 
afterwards the oysters acquire the same 
tinge, which renders them of greater 
value in the market: but they do not 
acquire their full quality, and become 
fit for sale, till the end of six or eight 
weeks. ‘The principal breeding-time 
of oysters is in the month of April and 
May, when they cast their spawn or 
spats, as the fishermen call them, upon 
rocks, stones, shells, or any other hard 
substance that happens to be near the 
place where they lie, to which the spats 
immediately adhere. ‘These, till they 
obtain their film or crust, are somewhat 
like the drop of a candle, but are ofa 
greenish hue. The substances to which 
they adhere, of whatever nature, are 
called cultch. From the spawning- 
time until about the end of July the 
oysters are said to be sick, but by the 
end of August they become perfectly 
recovered. During these months they 
are out of season, and are bad eating. 


The oyster fishery of our principal 
coasts is regulated by a court of admi- 
ralty. Inthe month of May the fish- 
ermen are allowed to take the oysters, 
in order to separate the spawn from the 
cultch, the latter of which is thrown in 
again, for the purpose of preserving the 
bed for the future. After this month, 
it is felony to carry away the cultch, 
and otherwise punishable to take any 
oyster, between whose shells, when 
closed, a shilling will rattle. The rea- 
son of the heavy penalty on destroying 
the cultch is, that when this is taken 
away, the ouse will increase, and mus- 
cles and cockles will breed on the bed 
and destroy the oysters, by gradually 
occupying all the places on which the 
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spawn should be cast. There is like- 
wise some penalty for not treading on, 
and killing, or throwing ashore any — 
star-fish that happen to be seen. 


The prickly star creeps on with full deceit, 
To force the oyster from his close retreat. 
When gaping lids their widened void display, 
The watchful star thrusts in a pointed ray, 
Of all its treasures spoils the rified case, 

And empty shells the sandy hillocks grace. 


The common oyster (0. edulis) is 
contented to remain fixed to his first 
station, surrounded by an innumerable 
progeny, continually increasing with 
wonderful fecundity. His motions con- 
sist only in turning from one side to the 
other, which he accomplishes more by 
sagacity than any natural agility or in- 
herent strength. He contrives to bol- 
ster up one side by a gradual deposition 
of soft mud, till he stands nearly up- 
right; then, availing himself of the 
flowing or ebbing of the tide, he opens 
his shell, and is tumbled on by the pres- 
sure of the water. And as expedition 
is not his object, this mode may answer 
well. It has, however, been observed 
that the young fry possess the power of 
swimming very swiftly by means of an 
undulatory motion . of the bronchiz, 
The poet of nature thus characterises 
the oyster :-— 

Condemned to dwell 
For ever in his native shell ; 
Ordain’d to move when others please, 
Not for his own content or ease; 
But tossed and buffeted about, 
Now in the water, and now out :—— 
Yet in his grotto-work inclosed 
He nothing feels in that rough coat 
Save when the knife is at his throat; 


Wherever driven by wind or tide, 
Exempt from every ill beside. 


NEW WOKKS. 

Bowring’s Matins anid Vespers, 12mo.— 
Neale’s Poems, dramatic and miscellaneous, 
12mo.—Poetic Pastime, by the Author of 
a Father’s Leisure Hours, 12mo.—Rose’s 
Orlando Innamorato, crown 8vo.—The Ital- 
ian Wife, a tragedy.—Kitchiner’s Loyal 
and National Songs of England, folio.—The 
Curate’s Daughter, a tale, 12mo.—Soligny’s 
Letters on England, 2 vols. 12mo—The 
School for Sisters, 12mce.—Essays on the 
Habits, &c. of the Hindoos.—A Portrait of 
Washington Irving, with ten plates to illus- 
trate the Sketch Book, from Designs by 
Leslie. 8vo.—Valperga ; or the Life and 
Adventures of Castruccio, Prince of Lucca, 
by the author of Frankenstein, 3 vols —An 
Alpine Tale, &c. by the author of Tales 
from Switzerland, 2 vols—The Sabbath 
among the Mountains, a poem. 


Cowper. 














